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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Exit Congress. A whirlwind finish brings to 
a close the second and last regular session of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress as the Senate com- 
pletes congressional action on the compromise 
tax bill, the last of the Administration “must” 
measures. 

Major points of the new tax law are explained 
in article on Page Seventeen. Details of the last 
week of the session will be found in “The Con- 
gress Week,” Page Six. 

New philosophies in legislation and new peaks 
in peace-time appropriations—these were out- 
standing features of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress. A comprehensive summary of the most 
important laws enacted will be found on Page 
Twelve. 

EFFECT ON BUSINESS POLICIES 

Many laws passed by this Congress and the 
one that preceded it provided for government 
regulation of business and industry. Some of 
them have been held by the Supreme Court to 
be unconstitutional. 

How the Government stil] retains powerful 
indirect influence on business policy through 
the new tax law is explained in “The Trend of 
American Business,” Page Sixteen. 

Direct regulation by the Government of 
wages and hours in industry was ruled out by 
the Supreme Court. Now the Government is 
to use its own great purchasing power in an 
effort to achieve the same end by indirect means. 
See article on Page Thirteen. 


Hundreds of bills passed by Congress in its 
closing hours are now in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. They do not become law unless he signs 
them within ten days which explains why he re- 
mained at the White House over this week end. 
See “The President’s Week,” Page Four. 


Enter the Union Party. With the Republi- 
cans squared away for the presidential cam- 
paign with their candidate chosen and platform 
adopted and the Democrats ready to take sim- 
ilar action this week in Philadelphia a new party 
comes suddenly into the picture. Happenings 
in the world of politics are interestingly told in 
“The Political Week,” Page Ten. 


Editorial pages of the daily newspapers re- 
flect public opinion on outstanding questions of 
the day. Leading topics last week were Politics 
in Civil Service, The Guffey Bill and the Presi- 
dent’s speech on the Constitution. See Page 
Fourteen for consensus of editorial opinion. 
Press comment on the Republican platform will 
be found on Page Ten. 


.. The Government is just beginning a survey 
to determine how 400,000 “average families” 
spend their money. The first time a survey of 
this magnitude has ever been taken with object 
of guiding business men in advertising and sell- 
ing policies. See article on Page Three. 
Congress puts a period to railroad coordina- 
tion by failing to extend the office of Coordi- 
nator Eastman. What this means to the rail- 
roads and to the public is told on Page Nine. 


COMPETITION OR PRICE FIXING 
Again “America Must Choose” says Senator 
Wheeler, one of the outstanding liberals of the 
country. Either we must have free competition 
or price fixing, he says, urging more stringent 
anti-trust laws. Full text of Senator Wheeler's 
address on Page Seven. 


Banks and insurance companies own about 
90,000 American farms, mostly obtained through 
foreclosure proceedings during depression 
years. This interesting disclosure was made in 
Secretary Wallace's report to the Senate in re- 
sponse to the Vandenberg resolution seeking 
light on AAA payments in excess of $10,000. 
See article on Page Five. 


Another report which Congress received from 
an administrative agency in its closing hours as 
a possible basis for future legislation came from 
the new Securities and Exchange Commission. 
It evolved from the SEC’s protective committee 
recommendation for a 
corporate 


study and carried a 
housecleaning of the 
trustees. Article on Page Fifteen. 


system of 


What happened to the new Guffey coal bill, 
ship subsidy, anti-lobby measure and other im- 
portant but secondary proposals imperilled by 
the legislative jam? See the “State of the 
Union Today” on Page Two. 

David Lawrence sums up the proceedings of 
the session in “The ‘Breathing Spell’ Congress” 
on Page Eighteen. 
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What It Costs to Run Government: 
A Study in Federal, State and Local Debt 


The remainder, however, as used to carry on + and state governments is about $151 and the 


| governments is at the all-time record 
of more than fifty-three billion dollars. 

Of that amount, a billion and one-half was 
added on June 15. This addition represented 
veterans’ bonus payments. 

Its appearance brought the Federal portion 
of the total government debt to more than 
thirty-four and one quarter billion dollars. 
State and local governments owe nineteen and 
a quarter billion dollars. 

The way Government debt has increased in 
the last six years is disclosed by the pictogram 
above. 

What was a thirty-four billion dollar debt in 
1929 grew to today’s total of above fifty-three 
billions. The Federal Government accounted 
for seventeen out of the approximately twenty 
billion dollar increase. State and local debt rose 
less than three billion dollars. 


END NOT YET IN SIGHT 

The rising trend still is under way. 

An estimate by the Director of the Federal 
Budget suggests that the national Government 
will need another two and one-half billion dol- 
lars during the fiscal year that starts on July 1. 

By adding the Treasury statement of pres- 
ent Federal debt, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board report of state and local debt, 
and the estimate of new debt officially expected, 
total Government obligations of more than 
fifty-six billion dollars are found to be in sight. 

President Roosevelt told the country last 
November that bankers had informed him in 
1933 that the Government—whether national 
alone or state and local and national the Presi- 
dent did not say—could carry a debt load of 
from fifty-five to seventy billion dollars. 

The lower limit will be exceeded by spending 
plans now in sight. 


HOW THE MONEY WAS SPENT 
What do these new billions of debt represent? 
Part, between five and six billions, represent 
borrowings that were necessary just to operate 
the regular establishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


HE DEBT of Federal, State and local t 








a wide variety of projects, ranging from a dole 
for the unemployed to subsistence homesteads 
for hard pressed farmers and huge hydro-elec- 
tric projects for the production of electricity. 

Most of the increase in state and local debt 
is reported to be due to borrowing for relief 
purposes. But an important part of it repre- 
sented loans from the Federal Government 
which were used by local governments to build 
schoolhouses, swimming pools, electric light 
plants and a wide variety of other structures. 

Most of the increase in Federal debt is shown 
from the official figures to be due to relief and 
pump priming projects of various kinds. 


DIRECT RELIEF TO THE JOBLESS 

Several billions went out for direct: relief to 
the unemployed and there is little tangible to 
show for this money. Other billions were spent 
through PWA and in exchange the country has 
some big dams, some new roads, improvements 
in national parks, repairs to the White House, 
a wide variety of new public buildings ranging 
in cost from a few thousand dollars to ten mil- 
lion dollars. 

Still more of the billions went for cheaper 
work relief projects, including those of CWA 
and now WPA, in which the principal item of 
cost was labor and the principal tangible return 
an improvement in-streets and highways and 
repairs on public buildings. 

The vast amount of money that flowed out 
to refinance mortgages on one million homes 
and half a million farms is not included in the 
debt. 

But the people do have to show for part of 
the Federal debt an important collection of notes 
from banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
building and loan associations and other agen- 
cies agreeing to pay back with interest borrow- 
ings that they have made. 

When all of the governmental debts are added 
together and divided by the country’s popula- 
tion the result shows that each individual in 
this land is obligated for approximately $415. 

In other words the per capita debt of local 





per capita debt of the Federal Government is 
approximately $264. 


INTEREST CHARGES LOWER 

Is there any sign that with these huge totals 
of debt governments are nearing the limit of 
their capacity to borrow? 

Officials of the Treasury department, in an- 
swering that question, say the following: 

That the Federal Government is able to bor- 
row money more cheaply today than at any 
time in its history, and state and local govern- 
ments are in much the same situation. 

That it is costing little more to carry today’s 
debt of thirty-four -and one-quarter billion dol- 
lars than it cost to carry the 1934 debt of 
twenty-six and one-half billion dollars due to 
the lower interest charges. 

That no resort has been had to Presidential 
authority to print money to pay bills. 

That the Federal Reserve System has not 
been used during the past three years to create 
more abundant credit by buying Government 
bonds. , 

That no use has been made of the profit from 
clipping the gold dollar. 


POSSIBLE CREDIT INFLATION 

On the other hand the following factors are 
getting official attention: 

About 60 per cent of the Federal debt now is 
owned by banks. 

If industry should revive and demand from 
private industry for new money should increase, 
the volume of Federal funds in banks could 
serve either as a basis for almost unlimited 
credit expansion or could:be a source of embar- 
rassment as the banks sought to sell the Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

As Federal debt grows the problem of con- 
trolling it becomes more difficult. 

Government borrowings have moved higher 
at an accelerated pace during the last six years. 

Treasury officials openly assert that the big- 
gest present problem confronting the country 
is the task of getting this debt expansion under 
control. 
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A LOOK AHEAD— FUTURE TRENDS 


USINESS now is confronted with the 
B task of adjusting itself to new Jaws 

crammed through Congress at the Jast 
minute. 

Effect of the new tax Jaw will be to force 
managements of corporations to adjust them- 
selves to revised dividend policies. Look for 
more and larger dividends from companies with 
heavy accumulated reserves. 

Effect of the so-called anti-chain store law 
will be to check the practice of giving Jarge ad- 
vertising and brokerage discounts in big sales. 
Enforcement of the provision authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to limit quantity 
discounts will be gradual and discriminating. 

Effect of moves by Government departments 
to require bidders on Government contracts to 
meet minimum standards of wages and hours 
and collective bargaining will be to put a fur- 
ther bottom under wages and a top over hours, 
just as WPA spending is now doing. 


FACTORS AFFECTING BUSINESS 

Effect of further appropriations for the WPA 
will be to continue the stream of purchasing 
power into the hands of about three million 
workers who otherwise would be idle and to 
accumulate a further shortage of skilled labor, 

Other factors affecting husiness, based on 
official surveys, indicate: 

That money is going to continue cheap ine 
definitely. 

That Government spending will continue 
heavy through the remainder of the present 
year. 

That farm income will continue to exceed 
the 1935 total and give farmers more money te 
spend than they have had since 1930. 

That industrial activity will slacken in July 
but will pick up again in the early fall. 

That improving business will shove farther 
into the background demands of groups which 
insist on currency inflation. 

That disputes will continue to Bé 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 14 
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—Wide World 
TRUMPING A BID 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes establishes a pre- 
cedent by withholding a Government contract from 
a steel corporation because it had been found guilty 
of unfair labor practices by the NLRB, although a 
Federal Court in Louisiana ruled the Labor Relations 
Board did not have the right to regulate employer- 
employe relations in manufacturing. 





New Principles 


In the Tax Law 
The new tax measure finally agreed 
to by Congress favors, by relatively 
smaller imposts, first, those corpora- 
tions with small net incomes and, 
second, those which pay out larger 
proportions of their net incomes. 


Won thus by the Administration is an extension 
of the tax principle first written into law last year 
and the application of a new principle this year. 

Last year for the first time a graduated tax on 
corporate income was imposed, the graduation be- 
ing from 12's per cent for earners of smaller in- 
comes to 15 per cent for those with larger profits. 
The new bill increases the graduation from 8 to 15 
per cent, according td the size of income. This 
principle is sometimes called a penalty on bigness. 

This year, the new principle makes its appear- 
ance, of taxing at higher rates those companies that 
retain more of their earnings as reserves. Over 
and above the normal tax, a supertax is imposed 
ranging from 7 to 27 per cent according as all or 
none of the earnings are retained. 

Maximum tax on a large net income that is all 
retained comes to 42 per cent, approximately the 
rate set in the original House bill. 

Purpose of this principle is to force out under the 
tax on individuals those earnings that otherwise 
might have been retained and thus escaped a high 
impost. Maximum surtax rate on individual in- 
comes is 75 per cent. 

Revenue expected from the entire bill: 800 million 
dollars in the first year. 

(New Tax Law and Business, page 17.) 


Relief Appropriations 
As Asked and As Voted 


Amount asked by the President for 
continuance of work relief in the com- 
ing year: 1,500 million dollars. 
Amount voted by Congress in a 
measure sent to the White House for 
Presidential approval: 1,425 million 
dollars. 


While this major item remains relatively undis- 
turbed in the 2,430-million-dollar appropriation 
bill, Congress makes its will felt in other aspects 
of relief-and-recovery spending. 

As compared with the President’s original recom- 
mendations, these changes have been written into 
the program by Congress: 

First, a larger Civilian Conservation Corps than 
the President had planned. The 75 million dol- 
lars taken off the amount asked for Work Relief 
goes to support this enlargement of the CCC. 

Second, permission for the Public Works Admin- 
istration to use as grants the cash proceeds of loans 
it had formerly made. PWA Administrator Ickes 
reports some 300 million dollars thus available, 
which will be assigned preferably as grants to 
municipalities. They will be expected to match 
the sums allotted by supplying 55 per cent of the 
total cost of projects. 

Third, prohibition that work relief money should 
be spent on projects which, for their completion, 
would require allotments from future appropria- 
tions of Congress. Specifically prohibited is further 
expenditure on a trans-Florida canal already be- 
gun and on an electric power project for using 
tidal energy in Passamaquoddy Bay on the coast 
of Maine. 





Labor Regulation 
Through Buying Power 


The Federal Government—if the 
President approves — will now at- 
tempt to exercise influence over la- 
bor standards as the country’s larg- 
est purchaser even though it might 
not, under the Constitution, do so by 
direct regulation. 


As embodied in the Walsh-Healey bill, this plan 
was approved by the Senate through a parliamen- 
tary maneuver late Saturday night and sent to 
the White House. 

What the bill does is to require that those having 
contracts with the Federal Government must pay 
prevailing wages, employ no men below 16 years of 
age or women below 18, and restrict hours of labor 
to 40 per week. The Senate had specified that NRA 
code conditions should prevail. Both applied only 
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to that part of the contractor’s business which was 
concerned with filling the Government contracts. 

A beginning of this policy is already made when 
Public Works Administrator Ickes removes from one 
steel corporation a contract on the ground that the 
corporation has been cited by the National Labor 
Relations Board for unfair labor practices. 

The reason this action could be taken is that all 
bidders submitted identical prices. Had one bid 
lower, acceptance would have been mandatory irre- 
spective of labor policy. Meanwhile co-bidders re- 
fuse the contract and new bids are asked for. 

(Labor Regulation by Purchasing Power, page 13.) 


The Future of Radio: 
The FCC Looks Ahead 


Seeking to pierce the veil of the fu- 
ture in the field of radio transmission, 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission calls a conference of experts 
whose researches cast the shadow of 
events to come. 


Reason for the conference is to plan ahead for 
legislation that may be needed to protect the pub- 
lic interest. 

The two developments seen as holding out prom- 
ise of the most revolutionary changes are: 

1.—The use of very short wave lengths for broad- 
casting, which would permit an indefinitely large 
number of channels. Seen as possible is the as- 
signment to each individual of his own private fre- 
quency, so that each person might be reached on 
his radio by those knowing his channel, just as 
now he is reached through a telephone number. 

2—Devising of low-cost television sets. Such 
sets are declared to compare at present with the 
price of an automobile. 

Combination of these two advances is seen as 
making possible the facsimile transmission of 
news to individual radio owners, so that each per- 
son may print his own newspaper in his own home. 

Described as closer within the range of practica- 
bility is a method of eliminating static and other 
interrupigns due to electrical phenomena, 


Lobby Bill Upset 
At Threshold of Goal 


Tripped almost at the finishing line is 
the measure for compelling would-be 
influencers of legislation and of other 
Governmental action to disclose their 
affiliations and the amounts of money 
used. 

This is the so-called anti-lobby bill, which had 
passed House and Senate, reached agreement in 
conference and then been submitted to the House 
for ratification of the conference report. 


There it suddenly meets with unexpected opposi- 
tion, its enemies declaring that its language is so 





broad as to make it a possible weapon against farm 
and labor organizations and against those cam- 
paigning for the Townsend old age pension plan. 

Its chief supporters had argued its desirability 
on the basis of Congressional experience with such 
high-pressure lobby campaigns as that waged 
against the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, on which a Senate committee of inquiry al- 
leged some five million dollars had been spent. 
That act itself has a clause for unmasking utility 
lobbyists. 

This committee had also brought into the open 
an arrangement by which a public utility and rail- 
road lobbyist had lived cooperatively in a suburban 
residence with a number of members of the House 
of Representatives. 

This incident had not been forgotten when the 
House rejected the conference report on the Dill 
last week by the decisive vote of 263 to 76. 


More and Better Ships 
As an American Objective 


To improve the quality and increase 
the number of American ships on the 
high seas, Congress completes action 
on the Ship Subsidy bill. 


The method chosen is to grant financial aid to 
American shipbuilders and ship operators so as to 
place them on a competitive equality with ship in- 
terests subsidized by foreign Governments. 

Ship building subsidies may be given under the 








—Underwood & Underwood 


FIRST HAND INFORMATION 


In connection with bondholders’ reorganization 

committees was disclosed to the special bondholders 

committee of the House by Arthur Dean (left) and 

Irving T. Bush, both New York financiers. Mr. Bush 

told House committeemen he had been offered $25,- 

000 a year for life if he would not oppose a proposed 
reotganization plan. 





meéasure up to a maximum of 50 per cent of the cost 
of construction plus the cost of features insisted on 
by a newly created Federal Maritime Authority so 
as to make the ships suitable for use in the event 
of war. 

Ship operating subsidies are limited to differen- 
tials required to leave operators in foreign carrying 
service at no disadvantage in comparison with for- 
eign carriers. Crews must be confined to American 
citizens. 


Safeguards against excessive private profits from 
the program are provided through a recapture 
clause, which would bring back to the Maritime Au- 
thority all net income in excess of 10 per cent on 
invested capital, calculated over a period of years. 


This policy is designed to replace the ocean mail 
subsidies now cOncealed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriations. An llth hour filibuster de- 
veloped against an item in these appropriations so 
as to force adoption of the Ship Subsidy bill, lest 
the subsidy continue to be paid without the safe- 
guards set up by the new measure. 





Guffey Coal Bill: 
An Answer to the Court 


Would Congress have passed the Guf- 
fey Coal Act last year if it had had no 
labor. provisions? The Supreme 
Court, in throwing out the entire act 
because of its labor clauses, guessed 
“No.” The House, having an oppor- 
tunity to express its opinion, votes 
“Yes.” The Senate is prevented by 
a fiilibuster from expressing its opin- 
ion. 


Lost thus until another Congress may act is the 
new Guffey Coal Bill, intended as a Stabilizing in- 
strument for the soft coal industry. While having no 
collective bargaining or wage protecting clauses, it 
nevertheless had been supported by the labor union 
chiefly concerned. The reason: With prices sta- 
bilized and profits protected, the law would have 
made possible the payment of better wages than if 
there were no law. 

The measure provided for a code of fair compe- 
tition, including the fixing of prices. Enforcement 
was by a 15 per cent tax, with 90 per cent remit- 
ted to complying firms. 

Prior to House action, a House committee had 
heard one group of operators, opposed to fhe 
measure, assert that it meant loss of markets to 
competing fuels; another group of operators, favo1- 
ing the measure, challenge this prediction and urge 
that only by the code could destructive losses pe 
avoided; spokesmen for the workers declare that 
they were ready to use their only remaining 
weapon, the strike, if operators carried out their 
alleged plans to cut the wage scale as the only 
means of survival in a cut-throat struggle for 
markets. 
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DIPLOMATS are agog backstage * 
over what they say is a carefully- 


details of organized labor's ven- 
ture into politics through the Non- 


+ housing projects. It is reported in 
inner Administration circles that 


* been employed better in helping 
more needy areas. 





planned scheme for German eco- 
nomic penetration in Brazil. They 
say South America is figuring 
more prominently in the plans of 
European nationals looking for 
trade deals. As a result, close ties 
between this country and Brazil 
are threatened. 


* + 


PRESIDENT, ROOSEVELT held 
out strongly for a steeply gradu- 
ated tax on undistributed corpora- 
tion earnings, sources close to the 
White House say privately, be- 
cause he was piqued by the charge 
that New Deal spending has 
largely served to increase corporfa- 
tion profits. 


* + & 


NO SPEED records are to be at- 
tempted in énforcement of the 
anti-chain store law about to go on 
the books, except in connection 
with advertising allowances and 
brogerage discounts. 


°° 2? ¢ 


SPLIT between American Federa- 
tion of Labor officials and John L. 
Lewis’ Committee for Industrial 
Organization is handicapping the 





partisan Labor League. A strong 
effort is under way behind the 
scenes to cover up wide differ- 
ences in labor ranks. 


* + 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
campaign technique, insiders say, 
is to blame Republicans for their 
vote on the soldiers’ bonus and to 
blame the Supreme Court for its 
upset of AAA processing taxes, in 
explaining the badly unbalanced 
state of the budget. 


* #2 & 


A “MASS” MOVEMENT which 
has received little public attention 
is under way among employes of 
emergency alphabetical set-ups to 
get jobs with the Social Security 
Board. While some agencies are 
cutting their payrolls, that agency 
is building up a staff which even- 
tually will total 30,000 persons, 


* + * 


PWA ADMINISTRATOR Har- 
old Ickes’ low-cost housing divi- 
sion, officials say, by what con- 
tractors term over-meticulous in- 
spection, is making it difficult for 
builders to break even on low-cost 


as a result it has been difficult to 





get suitable bids for construction 
of some projects. 
* # 


IN SEVERAL EMERGENCY 
agencies with extensive decentral- 
ized set-ups top officials admit pri- 
vately that staffs should be pruned 
sharply. But local political pres- 
sure has prevented action. 


* + 


AGRICULTURE DE PA RT- 
MENT officials say it is becoming 
dificult to get farmers to fill out 
Government reports. Farmers are 
“fed up” on filling out AAA blanks 
and other official material and con- 
sequently the percentage of farm- 
ers who have answered crop re- 
port questionnaires this year is far 
below normal. 


* * 


HIGH OFFICIALS of the Reset- 
tlement Administration now admit 
privately that political considera- 
tions played an important part in 
locating some RA projects. The 
developments are regarded as 
highly useful, but it is believed the 
money in many cases could have 





* # 


REAL REASON for abandonment 
of several important research proj- 
ects which were to have given 
jobs to large numbers of white- 
collar needy was the President’s 
decision against setting up too 
many projects of what he terms 
the “doorbell-ringing” type. 
* * 


INSIDE PLANS are being made 
for setting up consumer standards 
for several classes of goods. Ap- 
proach being used is that projects 
will be of benefit to reputable busi- 
ness as well as to the consumer. 


* + & 


PARTY LEADERS who had a 
major influence in shaping the for- 
eign affairs plank of the Republi- 
can platform, according to those in 
the know, now admit that omission 
of any mention of neutrality was 
an “oversight.” 


* 2 


AN “UNOFFICIAL” French en- 
voy will arrive in Washington soon 
to begin informal talks on the war 
debt question. 


- committee. 








—Underwood & Underwood 
MONEY, MONEY, MONEY 
To Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau (left) and 
Acting Director of the Budget Bell now falls the 
brunt of the work created by Congress in passing 
the Administration’s new tax bill. 





End of Round 1: 
Labor Board Loses 


For the first time a Federal court 
speaks on the question of whether a 
Labor Board’s cease and desist order 
to prevent unfair labor practices in a 
manufacturing industry is more than 
a scrap of paper. 


The tribunal is the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at New Orleans, La. The company con- 
cerned is the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
The verdict is that the order is only a scrap of 
paper. 

Why? 

Because, says the Court, manufacturing opera- 
tions have no direct effect on interstate commerce, 
not even if they utilize raw materials from other 
States and the finished product is also shipped 
across State lines. The conclusion: Congress is 
powerless to regulate labor relations, and the em- 
ployes allegedly dismissed for union activity need 
not be reinstated with back pay as the Labor Board 
had ordered. 

The reasoning Is based on the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Guffey Coal Act case and the NRA 
case. 

Whether or not this verdict is appealed, the Labor 
Board is preparing a case which it believes more 
favorable to its success. In this instance, shoe 
manufacturing operations are carried on partly in 
one State and partly in another, the partially proc- 
essed goods being sent across State lines. 

(Labor, page 13.) 





Insulating Federal Jobs 
Against ‘Politics’ 


Rising insistently to the surface of 
discussion on public policy is the ques- 
tion of insulating Government jobs 
from “political” pressure. Three 
separate currents meet in an eddy of 
controversy. 


The first stems from Presidential Candidate Lan- 
don’s “personal plank” in the Republican platform, 
calling for civil service status for all employees be- 
low assistant secretaries. 

Etching sharply the significance of this demand 
is a charge brought by Representative Charles A. 
Halleck (Rep.) of Indiana, against Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, alleging solicitation of postmasters for 
contributions to the Democratic National Commit- 
tee funds, Mr. Farley being also chairman of this 
Other charges are added that Govern- 
ment printing office employes are being personally 
Solicited. 

Mr. Farley denies knowledge of these activities; 
sends out an order to postmasters to ignore solicita- 
tions. 

Then comes an answering move by Administra- 
tion leaders in the House, who ask passage of the 
Senate-approved bill placing postmasters'’ of the 
first, second and third class under the civil service, 
beginning in 1938. The House, under suspension of 
rules, votes by 204 to 112 in favor of the measure, 
thus falling short of the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority required for passage. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Chain-store bill for prevention of discrimination 
among buyers from manufacturers and wholesalers 
is approved by the President. Quantity discounts 
are not outlawed but may be limited if they pro- 
mote monopoly. 

Strike breakers may not be brought across State 
lines to interfere with peaceful picketing. That is 
the substance of a prospective law passed by the 
House, 165 to 2, in a form previously approved by 
the Senate. 

The “neutrality embargo” on arms shipments to 
Italy and to Ethiopia is revoked by the President, 
after assurance that hostilities are over. Action 
follows by two days the decision of Great Britain 
to abandon sanctions against Italy. 

A third-party candidate throws his hat into the 
ring for the Presidential election—Representative 
William H. Lemke (Rep.), of North Dakota. An- 
nouncing himself as head of the Union party, he 
looks for support to inflationists, the National 
Union for Social Justice, share-the-wealth groups 
and the Townsendites. 

(Political Weck, page 10.) 

Food and Drug bill dies in conference. It had pro- 
vided for enforcement of standards of truthfulness 
in labels and advertisements for food, drugs and 
cosmetics. 
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[Continued from Page 1.} 


scattered rather than general dur- 
ing remainder of the year. 


Administration will undertake 
no new experiments pending out- 
come of election. Next president, 
whoever he may be, will be con- 
fronted with these problems: 


To get the Federal budget 
definitely under control. 


To find a solution for a pros- 
pective mew surplus problem in 
some farm commodities and some 
raw materials. 

To decide on what is to be done 
with the defaulted war debts and 
what is to be basis on which 
the United States will consider 
currency Stabilization and help 
for nations needing credit with 
which to get back on their feet 
again. 

To determine a long-range re- 
lief program. 

To decide (if the present ad- 
ministration is kept in power) 
whether to attempt to revive ex- 
periments which the Supreme 
Court has found to be in conflict 
with the Constitution. 


Problems which will confront 
the next Congress, convening on 


| 





| 





+ SURVEYING FAMILY BUDGETS: WHERE THE MONEY GOES + 


A NEW picture is being 

taken under the statistical 
sun: When it is developed it 
is expected to reveal the com- 
plete details of the spending 
habits of American families. 
Such a project never before has. 
been carried out in this coun- 
try, or for that matter in any 
other, on a comprehensive scale. 


Buying For 400,000 Homes Studied in New ‘Census’-—How Data 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The project, known as the “Study 


of Consumer Purchases,” as its or- 
igin is explained by Government 
economists, was developed primarily 
to obtain information to aid the 
Government in planning the recov- 
ery program. 

It is being carried on as a Works 
Progress Administration project un- 
der the technical direction of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 


| Bureau of Home Economics. 


But the study is expected to be of 
great importance to the business 
man, the farmer, the social worker 
and practically all classes of the 
people as well as to the Government 
agencies. 


BENEFITS: TO ACCRUE 


Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, who is in 


charge of the city section of the 
| study, summarizes some of its ben- 
| efits as follows: 


“Knowing what families with dif- 
ferent incomes and occupations in 





various sections of the country are | 


buying is of vital importance to 
business men in understanding what 
prices people are willing to pay for 


| their products, where the available 


markets are, what people are likely 
to buy when their incomes increase, 
what expenditures they curtail when 
incomes fall, and how much of any 


| given product can be sold. 


January 5, 1937, may be summar- | 
| relationship between income, health 


ized as follows: 


Whether to confine old age 
pensions to the needy and to pay 
them out of current taxes, or 
whether to build a vast system 
of old age annuities for thirty 
million workers. 


Whether to bring the budget 
into balance on the basis of a four 
billion dollar or a six billion dol- 
lar annual expenditure. 


Whether to raise tariffs higher, 
end reciprocal trade agreements 
and subsidize exports, whether 
to proceed with tariff reductions 
under reciprocal trade agree- 


ments. 


Whether to experiment with 
the idea of new Federal controls 
in industry and agriculture, or 
whether to release some of the 
present controls in order to give 
freer play to natural forces. 


The alternatives given repre- 
sent the divergent views and pol- 
icies of the two major political 
parties and line of action in Con- 
gress may follow generally the 
mandate of the electorate in No- 
vember. 


The Senate in next Congress 
is certain to be Democratic. 
Therefore the Republicans would 
have greater difficulty in carry- 
ing out their policies than the 
Democrats even if they succeed- 
ed in electing a President and in 
controlling the House. They 
would have even greater diffi- 
culty if they won the presidency 
but failed to gain control of the 
House. 


Farm loans: Continuance of 
314 per cent interest rate on farm 


“Social agencies and civic groups 
need more information about the 


and education when they plan wel- 
fare programs, help families with 


Will Aid Trade, Consumers, Social Agencies and Labor 


income, nativity and color, and oc- | 


cupation. 

From about 3,000 families will be 
obtained details as to food consump- 
tion for one week during four sea- 
sons of the year. 
will be used to determine the nutri- 
tive qualities of the diet. 

Approximately 4,000 persons, 
cent of whom have been taken from 
the relief rolls, are employed in tak- 
ing the census. Actual work on the 
project was begun in January when 
the first allocations were made of 
the $3,500,000 which it is estimated 
the survey will cost. 

Officials in charge announce that 
the interviews are to be completed 
by October 1, tabulation of results by 
January 1, 1937, analysis by May, 
and publication by June, 1937. How- 
ever, preliminary reports will be is- 
sued, beginning within the next few 
weeks. 

At the same time the nation-wide 
study covering a wide spread of in- 
come classifications is being made 
the Labor Department is complet- 
ing a study begun in 1934 on the ex- 
penditures of wage earners and cler- 
ical workers 

The need for an mvestigation into 
the manner in which American fam- 
ilies spend their incomes long has 
been recognized by Government 
agencies and by private organiza- 
tions. 

SOME PREVIOUS EFFORTS 


As far back as 1929 a plan was 
developed by the Social Science Re- 


| search Council at the request of Ray 
| Lyman Wilbur, then Secretary of In- 


terior, for a study of incomes and 
expenditures of a _ representative 


| sample of the families in this coun- 


budget problems, raise money for | 


community chests, and undertake 
housing programs. 

“Labor groups which in the past 
have had to rely on limited data 
for wage and salary negotiations 
now will have complete information 
which will help to prevent malad- 
justments in wage levels and the 


labor market.” 


| RANGE OF THE CENSUS 


In the study, information will be 
collected from 400,000 families with 
incomes ranging from $250 to $20,- 
000 annually, as to the composition 
of the family, income and number 
of earners, occupations of earners, 
housing and simiiar data. 

Detailed information about family 
expenditures will be obtained from 
55,000 families which will be classi- 
fied in “groups” on the basis of size, 


mortgage loans provided in 
Wheeler bill means that Federal 
government will continue to play 
major role in agricultural financ- 
ing for next year. Commercial 
banks will be unable to compete 
against Federal lending policy. 

Housing: Continued sharp 
growth of mortgage insurance 
business of federal housing ad- 
ministration is probable but 
modernization loans are likely to 
show further decline. Govern- 
ment program is bringing down 
interest rates on both mortgage 
and modernization loans. 


Railroads: With expiration of 
Transportation Coordinator’s 
Office and negotiation of an 
agreement for payment of dis- 
missal pay to workers who lose 


their jobs through consolidations 
and other economy moves, rail- 


roads will be left to their own 
initiative subject to ICC veto. 
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try, including all income levels to 
$10,000 a year. 

In 1932 the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce called attention to 
the need of business for “a new and 
comprehensive study of the costs of 
living of a representative number of 
people throughout the country.” 


“The last study of this type,” said 


the Chamber of Commerce, “was 
made during the years 1918-19, ata 
time of abnormal economic condi- 
tions. It is certain that standards 
of living have changed greatly since 
that time, yet industrial institutions 
as well as business men refer to it 
continuously as if it were an accur- 
ate authority.” 

Usefulness of the data collected in 
1918-19 study, which was made by 
the Labor Department, was further 
impaired because it included only 
wage earners and clerical workers. 
But up until the last few months 
this study, which covered 12,000 
families located in 42 States, was 
the sole basis for the cost-of-living 
index of the Department. 


HOW CONDITIONS CHANGED 

Government economists point out 
as some of the more obvious changes 
since the first cost-of-living study in 
1918-19: 

Cost of transportation was such a 
small item in 1919 that it was lump- 
ed with other things under the 
heading of “miscellaheous expenses.” 
Today the automobile is a major 
item of expense with most families. 

In 1919 in Denver— which is re- 
garded as a representative city— 
less than 3 per cent of the average 
family income was spent for trans- 
portation. Now it amounts to 9.9 
per cent. 

To provide for additional expendi- 
tures for transportation and recre- 
ation, families have been curtailing 
expenditures for food, clothing, fur- 
nishings, and equipment. Rent is the 
only major item which the Denver 
study shows is more expensive to- 
day than in 1919. 


| A STUDY IN DENVER 


These changing proportions in 
family spending are shown in the 
following table (compiled by Dr. 
Kaplan) of average expenditures 
(1934-1935) of 302 Denver families 
with comparative data from the 
1919 cost of living survey made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Denver, 1934-1935: average expendi- 
ture 302 families, A; per cent, B. 1919 
survey: Denver, C; United States, D: 


Cc 


a eee 38.3 


Furnishings and 
Equipment .. 50 
976 


6.2 

226 5. 2.0 
Fuel and Light ; 5.7 
I 5.5 
Miscellaneous .. 2.3 


22. 


100.0 100.0 
The last item, totaling $976, i - 
ther broken down thus: , “oe 


House expenses it 
Transportation. 143 
Recreation ... 78 5. 
Other items... 176 12: noes esas 
A STUDY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Another sharp difference in trends 
of expenditure now as compared 
with 1919 is shown by the returns 
from the study of 1,134 New Hamp- 
shire families. 
In eleven communities studies, be- 
lieved to be representative of the 
entire country so far as this trend 


| 
| 


This information | 


| 


97 | 


is concerned, it was found that the | 


amount spent for personal care 
ranged from 1.8 to 2.1 per cent. In 
1919 the percentage for the entire 
country for personal care was four- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 


Those figures are interpreted as | 


meaning that more money is being 
spent today than in 1919 for beauty 
parlors, barber shops, and other 
personal services. 

The illustrations cited as well as 


other changes in spending habits | 
| COORDINATED SURVEY FAVORED 


will be described for the entire 
country when the present studies are 
completed. 

Other less obvious changes since 
1919 which are believed to influence 


the buying habits of the families of | 


the country are the decreased aver- 


age size of families, the lessening of | 


the average productive output per 
farm worker which has 


up of the population on the farms 
and the changes in the income 


groupings of other parts of the pop- | 


ulation. 
AS CHARTS IN BUSINESS 


How can business profit from the 
study of consumer purchases? 

Data on consumer’ purchases 
would be of value, it is pointed out, 
in planning new factories and ex- 
panding old ones. Such data would 


enable business men to determine | 
| the completed project will 
housewives a basis for comparing | 


which industries would be likely to 

benefit from increases in income. 
Thus, it would be possible to cal- 

culate more exactly the probable ef- 


occurred | 
since 1930 because of the backing | 


fect of an outflow of Government 
money such as the bonus payment. 

The information on family ex- 
penditures would be of great value 
in marketing of products. 

“Each organization in the business 
of handling specific kinds of goods 
wants to know about the demand 
for his particular goods,” points out 
Faith M. Williams of the Labor De- 
partment, “at different income levels 
and in the various regions of the 
country.” 


Uncoordinated studies of con- 
sumer demand made by business 


firms, points out Miss Williams, are 


expensive and “have the additional 
disadvantage of bringing to the 
housewife’s door a succession of sur- 
veys, asking a series of unrelated 
questions which one comprehensive 
survey could handle better and with 
less expense.” 

“One of the principal objectives of 
the study from the standpoint of the 
Labor Department,” points out Dr. 
Isador Lubin, Commissioner of the 


| Bureau of Labor Statistics,“is to find 


what industries may be expected to 


| absorb additional labor as the na- 


tional income increases.” 
How can the housewife benefit 


| from the information to be obtained 


in the study? 


Government officials explain that | 


offer 


expenditures with those of other 


- housewives trying to stretch their 





dollars to meet similar household 
demands. 
Also, it will present typical ex- 


current trends in household man- 
agement. 

“The government’s survey,” says 
one official, “will point out the 
methods by which each type of 





its own individuality. For, some 
types it will reveal the “Mary Anne 
back,” concealed by the “Queen 
Anne front”. 


| Heads of families with the infor- | 
| mation soon to be available will be | 


able to compare their own family 
budgets with those 6f other families 
in the same income group, occupa- 


tional type, and geographical loca- | 


tion. 


Answers will be available to such 


| questions as these: “Is our rent too 
high?” “What type of house could 
we afford to buy?” “Under what fi- 
nancial arrangements could we buy 
without seriously straining our bud- 
gets?” 
| “How much could we deduct from 
| expenditures for the less obvious 
| items of food; medical care, and cul- 
| tural ‘indulgences’ to increase ex- 
| penditures for the more obvious, 


prestige-maintaining items like au- | 


tomobiles, clothing, and house-furn- 
ishings?” 


MANY QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
Other questions of importance 


are pointed out by Dr. Kaplan. It 
will show: 

What relation exists between in- 
come and the health of the family. 


What effect the addition of chil- 


penditure patterns representative of 


American family strives to express | 





| radios, 


dren has upon the use of the ine 
come. 

How many families are able to 
save money, have drawn on savings, 
or gone into debt during the past 
year. 

Whether urban, village, and rural 
families buy the same things out of 
comparable income. 

What families are likely to buy 
when their incomes increase; what 
they eliminate when their incomes 
fall. 

How many families must take in 
home work to live. 

What income and occupational 
groups furnish the best market for 
specific products. 

How geographical location influ<- 
ences buying habits. 

The adequacy of diet at different 
levels of expenditure for different 
income groups. 

The income level at which specific 
luxuries are purchased. 

Other typical questions which 
may be answered from the data to 
be gathered include: 

How much money must families 
have before they buy automobiles, 
electric refrigerators, and 
gas stoves? 

Who are the prospective home 
owners? 

“The social as well as economic 


| problems of this technological age,” 
declares Dr. Kaplan, “can be solved 


only on the basis of accurate infor- 


} mation about the effect of technol- 
which will be answered by the study 


ogy on the American way of life. A 


| democracy capable of governing it- 


self economically as well as polit- 


| ically must have information on 


which to base its long range policies 
as well as its short term sales.” 
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chards and groves. For years, fruit 
growers have fought Jack Frost 
with oil burners. Useful as they 
are, they are expensive to use and 


slow and laborious to refuel. 


Each year, the threat 


of killing frost hangs 


heavy over or- 








oil smudge. 





is the fuel and the entire installa- 
tion may be fed from one point, 
for copper tubes connect every 
burner with central pressure tanks. 
The savings in labor are estimated 

and in fuel charges at 
35 to 40%, not to mention the 
greater cleanliness of the fruit 


resulting from the elimination of 


Some idea of the extent of this poten- 


tial new market for copper may be 


gained from a realization that, in 


Southern California alone, 259,000 


acres of oranges, lemons and 





A new and improved system of 


orchard heating has recently been 


developed. Liquid petroleum gas 


from 


ANACON DA 


ine to consumer 
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grapefruit are under cultivation. 


And thus copper adds yet another 


to its long list of contributions 


to the well-being of mankind. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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—Wide World 


1789 VICTORY—1936 DEDICATION 
On his recent southwestern goodwill tour President 
Roosevelt participated in the unveiling ceremonies of 
the George Rogers Clark Memorial, dedicated to the 
memory of the explorer-soldier who in a daring 
Winter battle with the British gained new territory 

for America’s pioneers. 


Plans For a Tour 


Of Old Dominion 


O week-end trip plans were made 
by the President last week and 
tentative plans already made for a trip 
to New London, Conn., to see his son, 
Franklin, Jr., row for Harvard in the 
Yale-Harvard regatta were cancelled. 
The reason was no farther away than 
the distance from the White House 


to the Capitol. 


The 74th Congress was in the last stages of an 
eventful career, more momentous perhaps in its 
first session than in its second. Windup of Con- 
gress means lengthy conversations between the 
President and the Administration leaders in both 
Houses to insure fair sailing for “must” legislation; 
it means signing of a flood of last-minute bills, for 
even after the legislators have sung their last fare- 
well songs and cut their last farewell capers the 
President's work is still unfinished. 

This year was no exception. As in the closing 
days of the first session last August, tax legislation 
was the moot point of discussion between the Presi- 
dent and Representatives and the President and 
Senators. In the end the President’s views pre- 
vailed. A measure was passed which included 
nearly everything the Administration had asked in 
undivided profits taxation. 


THE WPA FUND 

Enactment of the final deficiency bill, carrying 
provision for $1,425,000,000 of additional money for 
Harry Hopkins’ Works Progress Administration and 
the other parts of the works program proved to be 








ie President's Week 








A RUSH OF WORK AS CONGRESS ENDS—TAXES 
AND RELIEF—A ‘GOOD TIME’ IN PHILADELPHIA 





less of a problem than had been expected. 
finally passed it gave the President about the same 
authority for allocation of the new fund that he 
was given last year over the $4,880,000,000 work- 
relief fund. , 

But Congress and its problems are not expected 
to interfere with a “quiet week-end trip” for the 
President at the end of this week. 

There was more laughter and jollity at the first 
press conference of last week than news. 

First question to arouse a smile from the group 
concerned the Republican platform. The President 
replied he did not think there was any news on 


that. 
“Did you say there was no news IN it?” someone 


asked. 
The President answered that he had said ON it. 


CAMPAIGN PLANS 

Then the President was asked when his cam- 
paign would start. He laughed and said the query 
was an “if” question. He added that the only plans 
he had were to go to Philadelphia on June 27 and 
to go to Skyline Drive and Monticello on the Fourth 
of July week-end. 

Seizing the opportunity, a woman reporter asked, 
“Why are you going to Philadelphia?” 

There was laughter all around and the President 
admitted that he was placed in an unfavorable posi- 
tion for further discussion. Then he remarked that 
he was going to the Quaker City for a good time and 
a “quiet” week-end. 

It is generally predicted in quarters other than 
those of the White House that by the evening of the 
27th the President will have been nominated for 
reelection. Plans carefully made by Postmaster 
General Farley call for him to deliver his speech 
of acceptance that night at a huge open-air gath- 
ering at Franklin Field. 

There were more questions about the plans for 
the Democratic Convention at Philadelphia at the 
second press conference of the week, but the Presi- 
dent refused to be snared into any comments. 


A TRIP TO MOUNTAINS 

For the week-end following the “quiet” of -Phil- 
adelphia the President is planning an additional 
dosage of history, somewhat similar, although far 
less extensive geographically, than his Southwest 
journey. 

He is to go to Skyline Drive in the Virginia Blue 
Ridge on July 3. He has not yet decided where he 
will stay that evening. 

For July 4 his plans call for an address at Mon- 
ticello, the hame of Thomas Jefferson. From Mon- 
ticello he plans to go to Richmond, thence to the 





As James River, where he will board the yacht “Po- 


tomac” for a cruise down the river, during which 
he will visit old friends who have estates along the 
river. 

He plans to go to Upper Brandon, on the river, 
to see Richard Crane, an old classmate; also to 
visit the William Byrd colonia] estate at Westover, 
and Bob Daniels, an old friend at Carters Grove. 

An address at Vincennes, Ind., dedicating a me- 
morial to George Rogers Clark, a hero who has 
meant as much to the Northwest as the Alamo and 
the battle of San Jacinto have meant to the South- 
west, was the principal event of the opening day 
of the week. 

When the President arrived at Vincennes at 9 
o’clock Sunday morning he was greeted at the sta- 
tion by Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana and a 
crowd whose welcome was cheerful although not 
quite as vociferous as that of the crowds further 
to the south. 

Mr. Roosevelt, accompanied by Mrs. Roosevelt, was 
taken immediately through the crowd-lined streets 
to the small park by the banks of the Wabash 
where the $2,500,000 memorial stands. 


ADDRESS AT CLARK MEMORIAL 

A large chorus of men and women sang “On the 
Banks of the Wabash” when the Presidential party 
arrived at the flag-covered platform. The only 
other preliminary to the address, which was de- 
livered before an estimated audience of 30,000, was 
a brief introduction by Governor McNutt. 

In keeping with the day the President took as his 
text Clark’s pronouncement that all religions would 
be tolerated in America and the ordinance of 1787 
which declared that religion, morality and knowl- 
edge shall “forever be encouraged.” 

The President again dedicated his Administration 
to.a program for the conservation of natural re- 
sources and painted a graphic picture of the heroic 
march 157 years ago of George Rogers Clark and 
his men through the mid-Winter wilderness to make 
their surprise attack on Fart Sackville which stood 
where the memorial has rected. 

“On this spot,” declared the President, “it was 
made known that we were to have a nation instead 
of a confederacy of seaboafd States.” 


AT LINCOLN BIRTHPLACE 

After the address the President went directly to 
his train. There he said good-by to Mrs. Roosevelt 
who was to go to Grayviife, Hl., for a three-day 
visit at the Summer home of Mrs. James M. Helm, 
her social secretary. 

At Elizabethtown, Ky., the President left the 
train to motor 11 miles to Hodgenville where the 


+ 





cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born is main- 
tained as a national shrine. Both towns were color- 
fully decorated in his honor. 

The President did not speak at Hodgenville al- 
though he found several thousand persons, many of 
whom had come long distances, awaiting within 
the confines of the small national park surround- 
ing the Lincoln memorial to greet him. 

The walls of the Lincoln cabin, made with logs 
chinked with clay, aroused the President’s interest. 
He asked if any special clay was used but was told 
the clay is of a type native to the region. “No 
straw or any binder at all was used then?” he asked. 

Interior of the cabin is a single room, only 17 feet 
long, with a large fireplace at one end. The Presi- 
dent examined the interior carefully, then walked 
around the cabin reading inscriptions and tributes 
written in bronze plaques on the walls of the stone 
memorial building. 


PRESIDENTIAL GUESTS 

With the President on his visit were the Gover- 
nor of Kentucky, A. B. Chandler, Robert Worth 
Bingham, Ambassador to Great Britain, both of 
whom had boarded his special train when it passed 
through Louisville, and Senator M. M. Logan 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, who met the President at 
Hodgenville. 

He finished his visit in time to leave Elizabeth- 
town at 6 o’clock on the last lap of his return jour- 
ney to the Capital. On the train he issued a state- 
ment regarding the visit: 

“I have taken from this cabin (the Lincoln cabin) 
a renewed confidence that the spirit of America is 
not dead, that men and means will be found to ex- 
plore and conquer the problems of a new time with 
no less humanity and no less fortitude than his. 

“Here we can renew our pledge of fidelity to the 
faith which Lincoln held in the common man— 
the faith so simply expressed when he said: 

“*As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This expresses my idea of democracy. 
Whatever differs from this to the extent of the 
difference is no democracy.’” 

It was a tired President who returned to 
Washington at 12:30 p. m. Monday. He was met at 
the station by Postmaster General Farley, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, and Attorney- 
General Cummings. The three accompanied him 
to the White House, 

This marked the end of the most strenuous travel 
Schedule carried out by the Pyesident simee he 
entered the White House. 

Mr. Farley again conferred with the President the 
next day. Observers commented that the lengthy 
conference had to do with plans for the Philadel- 














—Underwood & Underwood 
WISH—FULFILLMENT 
Many a boy and girl dreams of the day when he or 
she can meet the President and First Lady in person. 
Last week members of the “4-H Club” composed of 
future farm men and women met in Washington for 
their annual convention where after being received 
by the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, they inspected 
the Executive Mansion. 





phia convention although Mr. Farley declined te 
disclose its details, 

The Overton bill authorizing $272,000,000 of flood 
control works in the lower Mississippi Valley, the 
new commodity exchange act designed to extend 
restraints to the major commodity markets roughly 
similar to those placed over trading in securities by 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934, the meas- 
ure authorizing $486,000,000 of Federal aid high- 
ways in the 1938 and 1939 fiscal years, and 37 other 
bills were signed. 


TRIBUTE TO OLD FRIEND 


Wednesday came the tragic event of the death 
of Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, one of the 
President’s strong supporters in the Senate. 

An appeal which Norman Thomas had made to 
the President to intervene in the Arkansas cotton 
workers’ strike was referred to the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Judge John E. Mack, who placed the name of the 
President in nomination at the 1932 Democratic 
Convention and who is to repeat the office again 
this year, called. 

There was little news at the press conference Fri- 
day. Reporters for the local papers found a story 
in the President’s comments on the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill, particularly the provision 
of the bill providing for a survey of fiscal relations 
between the Federal Government and the District 
Government. There were no comments on the 
Congressional situation. 

And so the week drew to a close, with the paean 
of a departing Congress still echoing in the 
air and a huge batch of last minute bills awaiting 
the President's attention. 

GLENN Nrxon, 


(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ace 
count of illness.) 








Cotton Exports: Effect 
On Nation's Economics 


By CHESTER C. DAVIS 

Administrator, Agricultural 
Administration 

‘THE vital importance to the South and to the na- 

tion of maintaining a reasonable volume of cot- 
ton exports should be impressed with increasing 
emphasis upon every group in our economic struc- 
ture. All of us have a tremendous stake in the 
future of our cotton export markets... . 

Fifty-eight per cent of our farm population lives 
in the 16 cotton States, and the United States nor- 
mally consumes less than half the total cotton pro- 
duction. A curtailment of the export markets for 
cotton and tobacco would ultimately have damag- 
ing repercussions upon farmers elsewhere. The 
land and labor devoted to cotton and tobacco, in 
the absence of a foreign market, would be com- 
pelled to seek alternative opportunities. 

The farmers of the Middle-West know that, forced 
to do it, much of the agricultural resources of the 
South could be utilized for dairy production and for 
the production of various types of feed for hogs. 
Lacking adequate foreign markets, the South’s sur- 
plus acres would soon be compelled to shift to com- 
petition with the North and the West, and the dis- 
tress would be equalized throughout agricultural 
America. 

Thus it is clear that the maintenance of for- 
eign markets for cotton is a national and not a 
regional problem. Moreover, it is not confined 
to agriculture. The dependence of industrial 
prosperity upon agricultural buying power has been 
demonstrated in so many ways during the last 
three years that no discussion of that plain eco- 
nomic fact seems necessary. Yet industrial labor 
too has a definite stake in the future of cotton ex- 
ports. Your Southern agricultural leaders and cot- 
ton shippers have recognized this fact but it can’t 
be repeated too often. Labor released from produc- 
ing cotton for export would press against industrial 
wage scales elsewhere and the direct result would 
be disastrous for labor. 

Farmers all over America, the laborers in the 
mills and the mines, industry and business wher- 
ever located—all are vitally concerned about the 
problem of cotton exports.... 

Largely because of the operation of the adjust- 
ment programs, the cotton picture at the moment 
appears rather bright. There will be about six 
million bales less American cotton in the world 
next August 1 than there was in August of 1932. 
The burden of the surplus which resulted in bank- 
rupt prices that ruined thousands of cotton pro- 
ducers has been greatly lessened. ... 

.Wo policies are being advocated today which, 
if adopted, would throttle the international trade 
of the United States, which include cotton exports 
as its most important item. 

One of these policies would pledge the nation “to 
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protect the American farmer against the importa- 
tion of all livestock, dairy and agricultural prod- 
ucts, substitutes therefor... .” 

Competitive agricultural products can come in to 
this country only if domestic prices are higher than 
world prices by more than the amount of existing 
tariffs. A policy of national exclusion for agricul- 
tural products that shuts off competitive imports 
entirely would not in a normal year cut down our 
imports enough to make any material difference in 
our international trade balance. 

That isn’t the trouble. The real menace to our 
international trade, our cotton and other exports, 
is concealed behind that policy advocated ostensibly 
for agriculture. Are we so simple-minded as to be- 
lieve that the principle of national isolation will be 
adopted for farmers only and that it will be with- 
held from the industrial groups that want a sim- 
ilar protection extended to them? 

The nation which adopts the principle of ex- 
clusion, of isolation, of national self-sufficiency, 
cannot hope to expand, or even to hold its agri- 
cultural exports. Such a policy is copying present- 
day European nationalism at its worst; if adopted, 
it will cut down our international trade just as it 
has done in Europe. (Address under auspices of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce at Memphis, 
Tenn., June 17.) 
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Economic Security: 
An Ever Present Problem 


By ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 
Acting Chairman, Social Security Board 


T IS not so long ago that we were told that any 
one who was really able and willing to work 
could find a job and save enough for his old age. 
But we now know that willing hands are not enough. 
We now know that impersonal economic forces may 
sweep away the savings of a lifetime and drive a 
willing worker to seek public aid. It has taken a 
great depression and courageous leadership to bring 
about a realization of the necessity and the justice 
of governmental action. 

But even with this change in general sentiment 
there are many persons who believe that the prob- 
lem of economic insecurity is a depression-born 
problem and that it is disappearing with the return 
of prosperity. Those persons will be shocked to 
know that during the prosperous years of the ’20s 
an average of one-twelfth of our workers were un- 
employed and that even in the year 1929, which 
many regard as the peak of prosperity, there were 
probably a million and a half workers unemployed. 

It is now known that 1,000,000 persons 65 years 
of age and over were dependent upon public charity 
at the time the Social Security Act went into effect. 
But what is sometimes forgotten is the fact thas 
even in 1929 one-third of all our people, upon reach- 
ing old age, were dependent upon others for sup- 
port... 

In providing some measure of protection against 
economic insecurity the Social Security Act does 
so in a manner calculated to encourage individual 
initiative and thrift. It therefore represents a con- 
structive approach to the solution of the basic 
economic problem which faces us at the present 
time—namely, how to maintain maximum freedom 
in our economic life and also provide security for 
the individual and his family... . 

The Social Security Act is ...in the main a co- 
operative Federal-State plan whereby the Federal 
Government enables the States to operate more 
effectvely and on a nation-wide scale. In so doing, 
it maintains a proper administrative and consti- 
tutional balance between the national Government 
and the governments of the 48 States... . 

Ample proof that the Social Security Act is 
sound and workable is furnished by the progress 
achieved during the few months it has been in 
existence. Every State in the Union, plus Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, is cooperat- 
ing with the Federal Government in one or another 
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of the various activities encouraged by this Act. 

Thirty-four States and the District of Columbia 
are already cooperating in the program... . 

Every effort has been made not to hamper the 
forces of recovery now running so strongly. With 
that end in view the Social Security program has 
been adjusted to go into effect by easy stages. Thus, 
the grants-in-aid to the States for pensions and 
welfare activities are already in effect. .. 

Right now we have a million old people “over 65 
years of age being supported out of public funds. 
We also have over 3,000,000 employable persons be- 
ing supported out of public funds. The proportion 
of the aged who will need to be supported by the 
Government will most certainly continue to in- 
crease, if we may judge from the experience of 
older countries. 

Regardless of whether or not we have a Social 
Security Act it will still be necessary to maintain 
persons who become dependent in their old age and 
it will still be necessary to feed the unemployed. 
The Social Security Act merely undertakes to make 
a more equitable and a more systematic distribution 
of existing costs. In so doing it does not. seek to 
rob life of its challenge, but to provide some mini- 
mum protection against those hazards which would 
otherwise be overwhelming.—(From a National 
Radio Forum address, under auspices of the Wash- 
ington Star and NBC, June 15.) 
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Peace: The Foundation 
Of Freedom and Progress 


By CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 


QUT of the far reaches of the past there has come 
down to us the admonition, “In time of peace, 

prepare for war.” We of the modern world cannot 

accept this guiding rule in all its implications, 

It is true that war is still a part of our life and 
that circumstances may arise under which we may 
have to fight. So long as that remains true, com- 
mon sense and prudence require each nation to be 
ready to meet its responsibilities. 

But side by side with that, and as an even more 
sacred duty, each nation should seek, in time of 
peace, to arrange its own affairs and its relations 
with other nations in such a way as to make re- 
sort to war unnecessary and, when humanity has 
progressed far enough, utterly unthinkable. 

The grim counsel of the ancients is too deeply im- 
bued with the inevitability of war. It lends to peace 
the aspect of a purely negative concept. It makes 
peace merely an interval between two succeeding 
conflicts, characterized by an absence of war, yet 
constantly overshadowed by its impending doom. 

Peace, in a deep and broad sense, is not that. It 
is the indispensable foundation of human freedom 
and human progress. It is the framework within 
which alone the constructive genius of mankind can 
have unhampered scope to create an advancing civ- 
ilization in terms of material comfort, cultural dee 
velopment, and spiritual happiness. 

Well-informed public opinion, alert to the con- 
Structive needs and the best interests of the nation 
and the world, vigorous in the assertion of its de- 
mands, will inevitably encourage and compel 
Statesmen to seek for the country friendly and 
mutually beneficial—rather than hostile and 
mutually harmful—relations with other countries. 
It will strengthen in the world the forces of peace 
and repel the forces of war. 

Ignorant, indifferent and supine public opinion 
will leave the nation and the world at the mercy 
of blind chance or, worse still, of self-seeking ad- 
venturers, ready to sacrifice the well-being of man- 
kind to personal or group greed... . 

If the world is not to be plunged into another 
cataclysm, friendliness and confidence, fair-dealing 
and good faith must triumph once more, in the 
relations among nations, over hostility and distrust 
and suspicion and greed. This cannot come to pass 
unless the spirit underlying national policies un- 
dergoes a rebirth—unless individuals within na- 
tions, through their personal conduct, through 
their influence upon others, through their exercise 
of responsible citizenship, devote themselves to the 
cause of such rebirth. For, in the final analysis, no 
nation is better .han the individuals who compose 
it. (From an address at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 15.) 
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+ FARM: THE BIG MONEY’ OF THE AAA AND WHO GOT IT + 
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‘(HE trend toward concentra- 
tion of farm ownership is get- 
ting increased official attention 
as a result of a report by the 
AAA on “big money” benefit 
payments to a few individuals 
and corporations. 
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Ceniivees i in Its Closing Hours yoo d $38,460,000 Paid in Ties! 


Years to Less Than 300 Producers 


1935 a total of $38,460,000 was paid 
to fewer than 300 producers, each 
of whom received more than $10,- 
000 a year. The report was made 
to the Senate in its closing hours. 

The report also showed that 
fewer than 300 banks and insurance 
companies own nearly 100,000 farms 
were eligible to receive bene- 
fits under the AAA corn-hog pro- 
gram. 

As previously revealed, “big money” 
was found to have gone principally 
to corporations growing sugar on a 
vast scale, with less frequent and 
smaller payments to cotton and 
corn-hog and wheat growers. About 
1,000 individuals and concerns were 
named in the list. 

The largest aggregate payment 
shown in the report was one for 
$1,022,837, made to the Hawaiian 
Commercial and Sugar Company, 
Ltd. The Oahu Sugar Company re- 
ceived $904,562; the Lihue Planta- 
tion Company, $815,409; the Ewa 
Plantation Company, $751,841; the 
Waialua Agricultural Company, 
$740,095, and the Pioneer Mill Com- 
pany, Ltd., $646,115. All were Ha- 
waiian concerns. 

One payment for $785,038 was 
made to the United States Sugar 
Corporation and the American Crys- 
tal Sugar Company of California 
received $100,000 in two years. 

The Sutter Basin Corporation, 
Ltd., and the Sutter Improvement 
Company, of California, received 
$54,203, for restricting sugar pro- 
duction and received $135,000 in 
1933 and 1934 to curtail wheat acre- 
age. Much of this was distributed 
to tenant operators. 


COTTON AND WHEAT PAYMENTS | 


In cotton, the biggest payment 
was to the Lee Wilson plantation, 
of Arkansas, with a total of $392,- 
604. The next largest payment, one 
of $318,287 went to the British- 
Controlled Delta Pine Land Com- 
pany, operated by Oscar Johnston, 
cotton expert for the AAA. 

Armour & Company, packers, re- 
ceived $11,000 in two years for cur- 
tailing its production of wheat and 
Thomas Campbell, once known as 
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acreage of wheat on 


the “Wheat King,” received $51,000 
in two years for cutting down his 
land rented 
from the Crow Indians. 


CONCENTRATED OWNERSHIP 

The trend toward concentration of 
land ownership under banks and in- 
surance companies was disclosed by 
the report. 

Out of the farms participating in 
the corn-hog program, 67,302 were 
found to have been owned by 111 
life insurance companies, 21,447 by 
170 banks and the remaining 18,- 
830 farms by 3,491 other owners. 

Owners possessing 150 farms or 


more, mostly insurance companies 


and banks, accounted for 39,907 
corn-hog contracts and 10,859 cot- 
ton contracts. 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York was credited with 
2,158 farms under contract in 1934 


| and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


| gress, President Roosevelt 


Company had contracts on 3,112 


corn-hog farms, 1,141 cotton farms | 


and 332 tobacco farms in 1934. 

As a result of the information 
contained in reports given to Con- 
is recom- 


ously dry on 
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mending that future 
ments to farmers 
ing to size so that big concerns may 
not have what he said was an ad- 
vantage due to size. 

x * * 
DROUGHT IN THE NORTHWEST 

ROUGHT more is destroy- 

ing crops in the Northwest 
spring wheat territory. Prices are 
skyrocketing, predictions of wheat 
surplus for this year are being with- 
drawn, and the federal government 
is making new plans to apply 
drought relief measures. 

A special report of the Crop Re- 
porting Service said that “prospects 
for spring grains and hay crops de- 
clined during the first half of 
June.” 

“Crops are in a critical 
in ,western North and South 
kota and in Eastern Montana,” 


benefit pay- 


once 


condition 


Da- 
the 


report advised 


although threatened in 
not appear to have 
suffered seriously as yet. Part of 
the Southeastern area, stretching 
from central Georgia into Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, which was seri- 
June 1, has had suf- 


“Corn, 
some areas, does 


be graded accord- | 


ficient rain to germinate planted 
corn and cotton and to permit the 
setting of tobacco.” 
The Northwest, 
wheat is grown most 
has suffered from drought 
four successive years 
x** 
COTTON CROPPERS STRIKE 
‘TROUBLE in the cotton fields of 
Arkansas, long smouldering, 
finally is breaking into the open. A 
“share-cropper” strike is threatened. 
There are floggings. Night riding is 
back. The country is treated to the 
unusual spectacle of labor trouble 
in agriculture involving issues deep- 


where _ spring 
abundantly, 
during 


' seated enough to bring a Federal in- 


vestigation. 

But as a result of the depression, 
with its pressure on cotton prices, 
and as a result of crop reduction 
under the AAA, large numbers of 
the southern share-croppers have 
lost the opportunity to work. Others 
are faced with an uncertain future 
due to the fact that planters find 
they can operate more efficiently 
with day labor than with year- 
round tenants. 

As a submerged group, faced with 
an uncertain future and enjoying 
little more than hard subsistence in 
the best of times, the croppers—Gov- 
ernment officials have found—are 
a fertile field just now for activity 


of those interested in fanning un- 
rest. 

In Arkansas these tenants, both 
white and black, have organized 
into a union and are threatening to 
strike at a crucial period in the life 
of this year’s growing crop. 

At the same time, landowners 


have banded together to break up 


; the organization and prevent the 


strike. The result is a condition of 
unrest and strife that has had at- 
tention of Government officials for 
several months. They see little 
chance for action by Government to 
end the strain. 
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The Week in the House 
And Its Committees 


HE 74th Congress adjourned sine 
die Saturday to reassemble Jan- 
uary 5, 1937, as the 75th Congress. 
As often happens Congress wound 
up in a legislative maelstrom. Major 
and minor bills raced through in the 
closing hours. Long dormant legis- 
lation was revived and pushed for- 
ward in hope of final action. It was 
the last chance, as all bills left on cal- 
endars die automatically. 


Monday. For the first time, the anti-lynch- 
ing bill received the required 218 signatures of 
members for House consideration, too late for 
further action. The House adopted conference 
reports on the Robinson-Patman bill to prevent 
price discriminations to groups with large buy- 
ing power, and the bill setting up an independ- 
ent Federal Alcohol Administration, cutting do- 
mestic wine taxes in half and revising admin- 
istrative laws. 

sills were passed for Coast Guard hurricane 
patrol on the Gulf of Mexico, to require fire 
potection on every vessel carrying 50 or more 
passengers and to amend the bankruptcy law 
respecting creditor rights of the Government. 

Tuesday. The Guffey-Vinson soft coal bill, 
revised to meet Supreme Court objections re- 
specting labor standards, passed, 161 to 90. The 
hill would create a board to regulate prices and 
distribution and specify “unfair trade prac- 
tices.” A bill revised from a vetoed measure, 
to sell the Army base at Newark, N. J., to that 
city for $2,000,000, also passed. 

Wednesday. The House approved the relief 


program. It rejected the Florida ship canal 





BILLS SENT TO PRESIDENT 

New tax measure designed to raise $800,- 
000,000. 

All appropriation bills, including the 
$1,425,000 Work Relief Program. 

Robinson-Patman bill forbidding dis- 
crimination in prices. 

Measure cutting in, half taxes on do- 


mestic wines. 


One year extension of sugar import 
quotas. 
Measure providing increase of 2,320 


planes for Army Air Corps. 
Ship subsidy measure. 
Bill providing better fire protection on 


steamships. 
Bill providing for air station at Alameda, 


Calif. . 
Walsh-Healey measure setting up labor 


standards on Government contracts. 


FAILED OF FINAL ACTION 
Food and drug regulation measure. 
Guffey-Vinson bill regulating soft coal 


industry. 
Proposal to deport aliens engaged in un- 


American propaganda. 

















proposal. It completed Congress action ex- 
tending sugar import quotas one year, approved 
the Interior Department Appropriation bill and 
shelved the lobey registration bill. 

Thursday. Passed a series of immigration 
bills. The Wagner housing bill, passed by the 
Senate, failed of House committee approval. 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriation bill was ap- 
proved. A bill to deport aliens, engaged in un- 
American activities was passed and sent to the 
Senate. 

Friday. The House adopted conference re- 
ports on the tax bill, 221 ayes to 98 nays, on 
bills to reimburse states and cities for tax losses 
on account of PWA slum clearance and low-cost 
housing activities, and to give a 2,320 increase 
in airplane strength to the Army Air Corps. 

Bills were passed to‘authorize construction 
of a naval air station at Alameda, Calif., cost 
of which was variously estimated in debate 
from $15,000,000 to $40,000,000, and to increase 
Army Engineer Corps by 185 officers. 

The committee investigating real estate bond- 
holders reorganizations reported that 5,000,000 
investors have been “fleeced”’ of $20,000,000,000 
through “racketeering in defaulted securities.” 

Saturday. Ship subsidy bill was passed and 
sent to the White House. The House adjourned 
sine die. 


STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS 
(All regular appropriation bills became law) 

H. R. 12,395, Tax bill; Congress action completed and 
bill sent to President June 20. 

H. R. 12,624, Deficiency bill including Work Relief pro- 
gram; Congress action completed and bill sent to Presi- 
dent June 18. 

H. R. 9185, Liquor tax administration; Conference re- 
port adopted by House June 5 and by Senate June 15. 

H. R. 8442, To amend anti-trust law respecting price 
discriminations; President signed June 19. 

H. R. 11,663, Regulation of lobbying, debated in House 
June 15; no further action 

Public Law 675, Regulation of commodity credit ex- 
changes; President approved June 15. 

H. R. 12800, Revised Guffey bill for regulation of in- 
terstate trade and distribution of bituminous coal; 
Passed House June 16 

H. R. 10,101, Extending until June 30, 
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SPOT-LIGHTED IN«THE CLOSING HOURS OF CONGRESS 


S the second session of the 74th Congress drew to a close four mem- 
bers of the Capitol Hill family had more than a passing interest in 


last-minute legislation. 


Left to right; Representative Patman, co- 


author of the regulatory retail store bill; Senator Guffey, sponsor of a 
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new soft-coal bill to take the place of the outlawed “Little NRA”; 
Representative Buchanan, who directed the course of the new billion 
and a half relief bill, and Senator Wagner, leader in the move to create 
a long-range slum-clearance and low-cost housing program. 





Coal Price-fixing: Ruin or Rescue For the Mining Industry? 


SEEKING to plug another of 

the big holes made in New 
Deal legislative ramparts by 
Supreme Court bombardment, 
the House last week passed a 
new Guffey-Vinson coal bill, to 
supplant the Guffey Act, de- 
clared unconstitutional by the 
Court. Proponents of the new 
bill said it would meet all con- 
stitutional tests and stressed 
its urgency to stabilize the bi- 
tuminous coal-mining industry. 
Opponents dubbed it a danger- 
ous price-fixing measure of 
dubious constitutionality, that 
would harm coal mine labor 
by turning consumers to use 
of other fuels than coal. The 
bill passed by a vote of 161 
to 90. 


MR. GREENWOOD (Dem.) of 
Washington, Ind.: The revised Guf- 
fey coal bill has for its purpose the 
continuation of the stabilization 
policy that has been established un- 
der the bill previously passed by the 
Congress known as the Guffey coal 
bill. ... Very much to the regret of 
the proponents of that bill the Su- 
preme Court held the former bill 
unconstitutional because of its reg- 
ulation of labor as to hours and 
working conditions. The Court held 
these labor regulations were local 
and incidental to production under 
State control. 

The committee has reported a bill 
now which eliminates all of those 
provisions to which the Court raised 
objection. It is not undertaken in 
the present bill to regulate labor as 
to hours, as to wages, or as to work- 
ing conditions. It has for its pur- 
pose the regulation of the distribu- 
tion and the sale under code pro- 
visions very similar to the former 





the employees, two to be selected by 
the producers and three to be ap- 
pointed from the public who have no 
interest whatever eéther in coal, in 
oil, or in the distribution of electri- 
cal energy. This board will formu- 
late a code for the stabilization of 
the coal industry and has the power 
to set up minimum prices, taking 
into consideration the cost of pro- 
duction, the peculiar features of any 
particular quality of coal or any of 
the necessary costs that enter into 
the production. ... 

There is to be a conservator ap- 
pointed under the law who will have 
the interest of the consuming pub- 
lic under his jurisdiction. He may 
appear before the Commission and 
present all of the facts which will 
take care of those who purchase the 
coal. The Board may set a mini- 
mum price, having in mind a fair 
return in profit to the various pro- 
ducers. ... 

MR. MAPES (Rep.) of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.: Mr. Speaker, this is price- 
fixing legislation pure and simple. 

In effect, this bill proposes to al- 
low those engaged in the industry 
to fix the price of their product.... 

Of course, the majority of the 
Commission composed as it will be of 
producers and miners will cooperate 
to raise the price of coal to give the 
producers more profits and enable 
them in turn to pay the miners bet- 
ter wages. In that scheme of things 
it is easy to see what will happen 
to the consuming public... . 

This legislation is a striking illus- 
tration of the way some of the New 
Deal policies head in opposite direc- 
tions. It has been estimated, 
I believe, that some 40 million tons 
of bituminous coal will be displaced 
by the TVA development, and on the 
assumption that 1,000 tons of coal 
furnishes employment to one man 
per year, that will take out of em- 
ployment in the bituminous coal 
fields, 40,000 people. 


+ well as hydroelectric power. ... It 





will tend to reduce the amount of 
bituminous coal consumed and 
thereby reduce the number of men 
employed to produce it. We cannot 
fix the price of coal without limit- 
ing the production of it. 

We cannot embark upon the pol- 
icy of price fixing for the coal in- 
dustry unless we are willing to do 
the same thing for other industries 
that are in distress and fix prices 
for their commodities as well. I am 
not willing to embark on such a 
policy. 

MR. HOLMES (Rep.), of Worces- 
ter, Mass.: There is no question in 
my mind but what this a price-fix- 
ing bill and is designed primarily 
to increase the cost of bituminous 
coal.... Labor will suffer as a result 
of this legislation, rather than to 
benefit by it. In fact, as time goes 
on we will see greater unemployment 
among the miners. ... 

MR. JENKINS (Rep.) of Ironton, 
Ohio: What difference does it make 
to a man if that coal is going to cost 
him $10 or $12 a ton for coal if that 
coal is going to cost him 10 or 15 
cents more? It is not going to cost 
much more if any.... 

MR. SNYDER (Dem.) of Perryopo- 
lis, Ohio: The price of coal has been 
and will be from 1 to 10 cents great- 
er per ton than it was under cut- 
throat competition. 

The application of the Guffey- 
Snyder Coal Act, in operation in the 
bituminous-coal industry for nine 
months, educated millions of people 
to the fact that we must have some 
sort of regulation and stabilization 
in the bituminous-coal industry to 
keep the coal companies from going 
into bankruptcy and afford employ- 
ment for miners to keep them off re- 
Ae 

MR. FISH (Rep.) of Garrison, N. 
Y,: There are Members of Congress 
who now say that we cannot do any- 
thing, that we are powerless, that 


code regulation of bituminous Fixing the price of bituminous we are unable to help the third 
eosl,... coal will have a tendency also to greatest industry in the United 
This bill sets up a board of seven cause the consuming public to use States, employing 400,000 people. 


to regulate the matters of price and 
distribution, two to be selected by 


substitutes for it, such as anthra- 
cite coal, fuel oil, natural gas, as 


But I say to you that I am pre- 
pared to vote for this bill because 
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I believe it is sound, meritorious, 
and helpful to a great industry that 
needs to be stabilized in the inter- 
ests of the operators, the miners, 
and the public... . 

MR. MARCANTONIO (Rep.) of 
New York City: It seems to me that 
price fixing is artificial respiration 
to keep a dying industry alive for a 
short while. In the long run we must 
seek an ultimate solution, and 
whether or not we like the term, 
whether or not you like to do it, the 
inevitable solution of the problems 
of the bituminous coal industry will 
have to be nationalization. .. . 

MR. CROWTHER (Rep.) of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.: Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to be customary during the 
last year or two to have in the pre- 
amble of a legislative act a stump 
speech, and the stump speech in the 
Guffey bill No. 1 was a masterpiece. 
The one in the bill before us is much 
shorter and less convincing. There 
is an evident determination here 
that this act shall be constitutional 
by declaration. ... 

The enactment of this legislation 
means that we are going back to 
regimentation of industry, to a re- 
enactment of the codes which have 
been thrown into the discard by the 
Supreme Court. 

MR. ANDRESEN (Rep.) of Red 
Wing, Minn.: Should we not then 
pass legislation to fix farm prices 
and industrial prices? 

MR. CROWTHER: Certainly not. 

MR. HOBBS (Dem.) of Selma, 
Ala.: To my mind it is perfectly 
apparent that the gentlemen who 
drew this bill are confusing the right 
of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce in coal with the asserted 
but nonexistent right to regulate 
the price of the subject matter of 
the commerce. These two matters 
are entirely separate and dis- 
tinct... «>. 

The indisputable right of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce does 
not and cannot give the right to fix 
the price to be paid for the product 
which moves in interstate com- 
merce. 





per cent interest rate on farm mortgage loans; Congress 
action completed June 16. 

H. R. 8875, To refer to Federal grand juries recalci- 
trancy of witnesses before Congress committees; Senate 
completed Congress action June 18, 

H. R. 6772, to regulate commodity futures exchanges, 
limit or abolish short selling, curb manipulation; Presi- 
dent approved June 16, 

H. R. 8368, To enforce the 21st Amendment, to protect 
dry States against importations of intoxicating liquor; 
Passed Senate June 18. 

H. R. 12,324, To amend section 723 (a) of 1932 rev- 
enue act to overcome an Internal Revenue Bureau ruling 
regarding stamp tax on stock transfers: Passed House 
June 18. 

H. J. Res. 336, To put the American husband and 
American wife of aliens on equal basis respecting resi- 
dence requirements as to naturalization; Passed House 
June 18 

H. R. 3472, Support and relief of aliens; Passed House 
June 18. 

H. R. 7221, Deportation of aliens who promote un- 
American propaganda; Passed House June 18. 

H. R. 12,325, Reciprocal immigration restrictions on 
aliens seeking entry as actors, singers, orchestral con- 
ductors, etc.; Passed House June 18 

H. R. 8555, Ship subsidy, Congress action completed 
June 19 and bill sent to President. 

H. R. 5529, Anti-war profiteering; Passed House April 
9, 1935; Reported to Senate June 10, 1936, 

H. R. 1392, Federal aid roads in Puerto Rico; House 
zompleted Congress action June 17 

H. R. 10,104, Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make comprehensive study of parks, parkways, and 
recreational areas, develop their coordination and to au- 


+ STATUS OF SENATE BILLS 





S. J. Res. 284, Authorizing President to appoint a non- 
partisan Federal Unemployment and Relief Commission, 
5 to 15 members, to serve without compensation and re- 
port recommendations to the 75th Congress; Passed Sen- 
ate June 18. 

8. 2912, Repatriation of native-born women who mar- 
ried aliens; Senate completed Congress action June 18. 

S. J. Res. 241, Making December 26 a legal holiday in 
District of Columbia; House completed Congress action 
June 18. 

8. J. Res. 272, Appropriating 25,000 for public order a 














thorize state compacts; House completed Congress ac- 
tion June 16. 

H. R. 12,869, To compensate widows and dependents of 
veterans killed in the Florida hurricane; House com- 
pleted Congress action June 17. 

H. R. 11,663, Regulation of lobbying, House rejected 
conference report June 16. 

H. R. 11,140, To increase efficiency of army air corps; 
Senate completed Congress action June 18. 


H. R. 8597, Welfare of American seamen, House com- 
pleted Congress action June 18. 

H. R. 4900, To amend naturalization laws respecting 
residence requirements; Passed Senate June 18. 

H. R. 7293, Relief of government contractors for addi- 
tional costs by compliance with NRA codes; Senate 
passed June 18. 

H. R. 10,591, Authorizing $75,000 for Agriculture De- 
partment investigation of traffic conditions; Passed Sen- 
ate June 18. 


+ Presidential inaugural ceremonies in 1937; 


House com- 
pleted Congress action June 18. 

S. 476, To make effective the law prohibiting civil 
service employes from seeking political influence to ob- 
tain promotions; Passed Senate June 15. 

S. 5, Revised food and drug bill; Passed Senate May 
28, 1935; Passed House, amended, June 18, 1936. House 
rejected Senate amendments June 20 

S. 3055, Walsh-Healey bill, wage and other labor stand- 
ards on Federal contracts; Passed Senate August 12, 
1935; Passed House, amended, June 18, 1936. Senate 
agreed to House amendments June 20, and bill sent to 
the President. 

S. 4424, Wagner slum-clearance and low-cost housing 
bill; Passed Senate June 16. Lost in House Committee. 

S. 2127, To require anti-fire sprinkler systems on pas- 
senger vessels having accommodations for 50 or more 
passengers; Congress completed action June 16. 

S. 4734, Hurricane patrol by Coast Guard in Gulf of 
Mexico; Passed, House June 15; Senate June 6. 

S. J. Res. 278, Continuing during adjournment of Con- 
gress the act sugar quota system under the Jones-Costi- 
gan act; House completed Congress action June 17. 

S. 3841, Amendment of the corporation bankruptcy 
act; Congress action completed June 18. 

S. 4737, Revised, to sell the Port Newark army base to 
city of Newark for $2,000,000, city to pay $100,000 annual- 
ly for five years and $200,000 a year thereafter; Passed 
Senate June 6; House June 16 

S. 1794, Registration of trade marks in foreign coun- 
tries; House completed Congress action June 17. 

S. J. Res. 291, To correct the soil conservation-domestic 
allotment act; Congress action completed June 19 

S. J. Res. 278, To extend the sugar quota act; Presi- 
dent approved June 19. 


| The Week inthe Senate 


| 





And Its Committees 


THE SENATE, normally accus- 

tomed to leisurely proceedings 
with week-end holidays and fre- 
quent two-day recesses, last week had 
to hold night sessions to finish the 
work of the session. 


In the course of the week, it approved the 
tax and relief programs, the price discrimina- 
tion, ship subsidy, liquor administration, and 
sugar quota extension bills, all of which went 
to the President. It passed a host of other leg- 
islation. 

There was a filibuster over the ship subsidy 
bill in the Senate on Friday but it was short 
lived and the bill finally went to the White 
House. 


‘ACTION ON HOUSING BILL 

Monday. The Senate approved bills for re- 
tirement privileges for officers of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and for employes of 
the Alaska Railroad. The Wagner housing 
bill was debated. 

Mayor LaGuardia of New York City testi- 
fied before the Senate Military Committee in 
behalf of an airport on Governor’s Island. The 
Interstate Commerce Committee favorably re- 
ported a proposal for one year’s continuance of 
office of the Federal Transportation Coordi- 
nator but it failed of final action. 


Tuesday. Passed the Wagner housing bill, 
42 to 24, but the bill later failed of approval in 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
which killed it. Senator Wagner (Dem.) of 
New York probably will reintroduce the legis- 
lation in the next Congress. 

Then Senate ratified a treaty with Canada 
for protection, conservation and extension of 


the sockeyed salmon fisheries on the Fraser. 


River system. 
The Senate passed a bill to liberalize and 
coordinate the laws affecting the Veterans’ Ad- 











—Underwood & Underwood 
“THE PARTY OF THE FIRST PART—” 
Dropped by Congress in its spurt toward adjourn- 
ment was the Walsh-Healey bill which called for a 
40-hour week and other labor provisions on all gov- 
ernment purchase contracts. Photo shows Repre- 
sentative Healey (left), co-author of the bill, confer- 
ring with Representative Walther on the measure. 





ministration and enlarge the group of widows 
and children entitled to receive benefits where 
cause of death was not shown to be connected 
with the military service. 

DEATH OF FLORIDA SENATOR 

Wednesday. Second oldest of all the 96 
members of the upper house, Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.) of Florida, 77 years old, died and the 
Senate adjourned immediately. His death fol- 
lowed closely the death of Senator Trammell 
(Dem.) of Florida. Senator Fletcher was 
Chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee; Senator Trammell chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

Thursday. The Senate completed Congres- 
sional action on the deficiency-relief appropria- 
tion bill, the Interior Department appropria- 
tions, the price discrimination bill and a bill to 
refer to Federal grand juries witnesses who re- 
fuse to testify before Congressional commit- 
tees, all of which went to the President. 

The Senate joined with the House in provid- 
ing for convening the 75th Congress on Tues- 
day, January 5, instead of January 3, as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. The Constitution 
permits Congress to change the date. 


Friday. After a filibuster by a number of 
Senators, a compromise ship subsidy bill was 
considered. The Senate passed a bill to author- 
ize AAA benefit payments which had been held 
up by technicalities. The Judiciary Committee 
approved the Benson resolution to investigate 
the Black Legion. 

Saturday. The Senate completed Congres- 
sional action on the ship subsidy bill and sent 
it to the White House. The conference report 
on the tax bill was adopted, 42 ayes to 29 nays. 
The Interstate Commerce Committee an- 
nounced public hearings on the railroad financ- 
ing inquiry beginning June 22, with O. P. Van 
Sweringen among the witnesses. 


Frep A. EMERY. 
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Cc —— 


Full text of an address, June 5, over 
a network of the National Broad- 
casting Company under the aus- 
pices of the Washington Star. 


S the two national conventions 
formulate the policies of the 
Government for the next four 
crucial years, I want to discuss a 
problem which this country must 
face with a clear understanding 
and without partisan prejudice. 
One cannot look around and ob- 
serve what is nappening in all of 
the important nations of the world, 
with uprisings of labor in many 
countries and with dictatorships the 
vogue, without wondering at times 
where we, ourselves, are headed. 

One of our difficulties is that our 
complacency keeps us feeling that 
this country is so powerful and so 
richly endowed, and has such a 
strong heritage of freedom that we 
need not give serious thought to 
what may seem abstract economic 
trends; we have felt that our Ameri- 
can infallibility will take care of 
us. 

Our American society has been 
based on competition, but the plain 
truth about it is that lately we have 
been rendering lip service to the 
competitive system, and in _ fact 
have been getting further away 
from it all the time. Whether or 
not we are going to have the com- 
petitive system or are going to have 
price fixing, not only by industry 
but by agriculture and labor and 
every other section of trade and in- 
dustry, is something the American 
people must choose while the choice 
is still left open to them. At the 
outset it must be stated that with 
the present personnel of the Su- 
preme Court we must have a consti- 
tutional amendment before we can 
do anything toward fixing prices for 
either agriculture or labor. 


ANTI-TRUST EFFORTS 

Any business history of the United 
States would have to be de- 
voted largely to the constantly re- 
curring attempts on the part of 
business men to stifle competition, 
not only by merging into such huge 
companies as Standard Oil and 
United States Steel, but using cer- 
tain formulas for fixing prices. 

From 1890 to 1914 many attempts 
were made by the people, through 
the government, to curb the depre- 
dations of the “trusts”. It was in this 
period that the so-called anti-trust 
laws were enacted. That these laws 
did not accomplish their object can 
be laid to the fact that the Supreme 
Court, through a process which they 
termed “judicial interpretation” de- 
cided that Congress did not really 
mean what plainly appeared on the 
face of the laws. 

When the government tried to 
break up the great*Standard Oil 
trusts, the Supreme Court conceded 
that the trust amounted to a re- 
straint on trade, which restraints 
were made unlawful by the anti- 
trust laws, and went on to say that 
Standard Oil put a “reasonable” re- 
straint on trade and that surely 
Congress didn’t mean to make “reas- 
onable” monoplies unlawful. 

Since the “trust busting” days 
the problem has not abated, but on 
the contrary has become more 
acute. Industry after industry has 
been falling under the domination 
of a single company or a small 
group of companies whose economic 
power is sufficient to eliminate 
price competition. 

To illustrate: The law requires the 
Secretary of the Interior to advertise 
for competitive bids when articles 
are purchased for the use of the 
Government in both the regular 
and emergency work under his di- 
rection. When the bids are sub- 
mitted from various companies all 
over the country he is required to 
accept those which are lowest. Dur- 
ing one nine-month period the 
Secretary received 257 different 
bids from 48 industries where the 
price submitted on each article was 
exactly the same from every com- 
pany bidding. In other words, 48 
of the industries submitting bids 
have some sort of agreement among 
themselves whereby they fix the 
price for their product, making it 
the same for all producers, regard- 
less of cost of production and re- 
gardless of transportation costs to 
the place of delivery. 


COLORADO CASE CITED 

One instance will serve to illus- 
trate how the Government was 
gouged by the cement trust. The 
Secretary of the Interior advertised 
for competitive bids on a project in 
Colorado for 365,000 barrels of ce- 
ment. Four cement companies at 
varying distances from the site of 
the project in Colorado submitted 
prices that were identical to the 
fourth decimal point, even though 
one plant was much closer than the 
others. 

After paying freight rates on this 
cement, the company farthest away 
would have received $165,000 less 
net to itself than the company 
closest to the project. In a hearing 
before the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, the president of 
one of the cement companies ad- 
mitted that the company closest to 
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the project could have made money 
if, it had bid at a price which would 
have netted itself the same as the 
farthest mill, or $165,000 less. The 
Government had no choice between 
the companies because the de- 
livered price was the same for all 
of them. 

The company closest to the proj- 


| ect was given the contract and re- 


ceived in excess profits $165,000 of 
the money that we in Congress 
thought we were appropriating to 
take care of the unemployed. From 
1933 to 1935 76,000,000 barrels of ce- 
ment were used on projects financed 
either wholly or partly from the 
Public Works fund. These purchases 
were made in order to place at work 
thousands of the unemployed. I 
have not had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the other contracts for ce- 
ment; but if this present contract 
for 365,000 barrels is any criterion of 
the way the Government has been 
gouged, the cement industry has 
penalized the taxpayers of this 
country an unbelievable sum in ex- 
cess profits. 


EFFECT OF PRICE FIXING 

The unfortunate result of any 
system of price fixing is that the 
price fixed attempts to guarantee to 
everyone in the industry a return 
for his product which will enable 
him to make a profit. If the pro- 
ducer with high costs can make a 
profit, the necessary result is that 
the producer with the low cost is 
making profit out of reason, and the 
public is paying a price that is too 
high. This system of price fixing 
inevitably leads to inefficiency in the 
industries which practice it. 

But the fact that price fixing in- 
dustries may force the public to pay 
more for their products is not the 
most serious problem. In 1929 prices 
were high, and were rapidly going 
higher. When the crash came, 
prices in the highly competitive 
fields came down. The farmer's 
prices hit a low point that did not 
permit returning his costs of pro- 
duction. Labor had to take a very 
general slashing in wages. In fact, 
all prices which were tied up to sup- 
ply and demand were reduced to 
meet reduced purchasing power. 
This was not true in the price fixing 
industries. 

Those industries which were able 
to agree on prices did not reduce 
those prices to any extent. In steel, 
cement and most forms of building 
materials prices remained on the 
same high level. Obviously such a 
policy deprives the public of the op- 
portunity to buy these goods, One 
result was that building almost 
ceased during the depression. Con- 
tractors, architects, dealers, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plumbers and la- 
borers engaged in the building 
trades were thrown out of work be- 
cause the public could not afford to 
pay for the materials and construc- 
tion. 

In the cement industry, one of the 
most notorious offenders, where 
prices have been kept up unreason- 
ably, sales to industrial — users 
dropped off to such an extent that 
for a time over half of all the ce- 
ment produced was being used by 
agencies of Government. And al- 
though men were working at sub- 
sistence wages on these relief proj- 
ects with money furnished by the 
taxpayers to relieve unemployment, 
the cement industry was able to ex- 
act every penny of the exorbitant 
price from the Government. 


| THEORY OF COMPETITION 


The theory of a competitive so- 
ciety embraces the proposition that 
when purchasing power in the hands 
of the consumer drops off, prices 
must be reduced to a point where 
people will again be able to buy. 
It is based on the-knowledge that 
in most commodities, lowered prices 
will stimulate volume of sales. 

Intelligent selfishness should have 
pointed this out to the industrial 
leaders of this nation. At the pres- 
ent time both the steel and cement 
industries are not in the best of 
health, and it can be attributed to 
a great extent to the fact that they 
did not reduce prices during the de- 
pression. 

In England prices for building ma- 
terials have been substantially re- 
duced, and this reduction has been 
followed by a building boom that has 
aided that country to lift itself out 
of the depression. In the United 
States the automobile industry is 
probably the most notable for its 
achievements in reemployment and 
increased volume of sales, and this 
has been the result of reduced prices. 

Certainly, I agree that it is ask- 
ing a lot of any business man to 
reduce his price to a point where 
he may at first suffer a loss, but 
many examples can be shown where 
just that policy is good business. 
At any rate it is the backbone of a 
competitive system and must be 
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carried out if capitalism is to sur- 
vive. 

If the price fixing privilege is to 
be continued as the policy of the 
industrialists of this nation, and 
with no responsibility to the public, 
sooner or later the people will de- 
mand that business be completely 
policed by the Government. The 
profit motive cannot be trusted to 
make private individuals exercise 
such life-and-death power in the 
public interest. 

Also, we cannot allow price-fixing 
in industry without agriculfure be- 
ing placed in the same position. It 
is unjust, for instance, to keep the 
farmer on a basis where he must 
sell for whatever he can get in the 
market, and to allow the farm ma- 
chinery manufacturer to sell him 
plows and harvesters at a fixed and 
almost unvarying price. 

Price fixing must, if continued, 








permeate the entire body of manu- 
facturing and trade. If the farmers 
cannot get together and fix their 
own prices the Government will have 
to act as the intermediary for them. 
If the Supreme Court denies the 
power of the Government to accom- 
plish this, either the powers of the 
Court must be curbed or the Con- 
stitution changed 

Certainly we should never have 
been so slow in recovering from this 
depression had all prices been flex- 
ible enough to reach the level of 
demand. If evei a very small cor- 
ner is held high enough, the whole 
balance upon which the smooth 
functioning of the system depends, 
is lost, and that balance will remain 
lost until prices and demand meet. 


MIGHT LEAD TO FASCISM 


Consider the implications of ul- 
timate price fixing for trade and in- 


dustry by either the Government or | 


private groups. It radically changes 
our form of Government. 

The Government would be forced 
into a system of regimentation of 
industry that would not only be 
onerous to the people, but that 
might very well be inefficient. Cer- 
taialy the greatest totalitarian, 
bureaucratic state the world has 
ever seen would be the result. Price 
fixing by private groups will inevi- 
tably lead to price fixing by Govern- 
ment. It will be a fascist state in 
every sense of the word, 

I will admit that the competitive 
system is not gentle and that as we 
progress under it, as new machinery 
is invented, as new forms of trans- 
portation develop, those plants 
which formerly made a profit may 
no longer be able to exist. 
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This is progress—this is change. 
It is upon this inevitable weeding 
out that our progress has been built. 
When the weeding out comes some 
men will suffer a loss but no group 
or individual is responsible for caus- 
ing this loss; it is caused by prog- 
ress and the system itself. Im- 
provements come, and the system 
makes the changes. 

But througn price fixing many in- 
dustries try to halt this progress by 
keeping their prices up so high that 
obsolete and ordinarily unprofitable 
factories can make a profit. The 
benefits of new inventions and of 
labor-saving devices are not passed 
on to the public in the form of 
lower prices but are drained off of 


the new plants in order to pay for | 


overcapitalization and inflation of 
real values. 

This is true in the steel industry, 
in the cement industry, and in many 
others. It is one of the primary rea- 
sons for our present unemployment. 
Naturally, when a new machine is 
developed it throws thousands of 
men out of work. Unless the bene- 
fits and savings of the new proc- 
ess are given to the public there 
is no chance to reemploy the thou- 
sands of men whose purchasing 
power is suddenly cut off. 

This is the way the competitive 
system lops off the dead branches 
from our industrial tree. It would 
be utterly impossible to give the 
power to lop these dead branches 
off to any Government agency be- 
cause they would not have the cour- 
age nor the wisdom to carry it out. 
It is doubtful that under the Con- 
stitution we could give them this 
power. — 


EXAMPLE FROM RAILROADS 


As an illustration, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may order a 
rate to go into effect. One or two 
roads, being more efficient or better 
located, can make a profit at the 
new low rate. The Supreme Court 
places an interpretation on the 
Constitution to the effect that if 
the low rate might be unprofitable 


to inefficient railroads, then as to | 


the latter the order can be declared 
illegal as taking property without 
due process of law 

Certainly the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is as good a regulatory 


body as the Government has ever 
set up, and yet if they are come 
pelled to fix rates so high that 
poorly located, inefficient railroads 
can make a profit they are not rene 


[Continued on Page 15.] 














MAY WE SEND YOU OUR 


NEW BOOKLET ON- 


i le ranches 


Dude ranching in New Mexico and Arizona 
is an all-year proposition, as perhaps you 
know. Open seasons are largely a matter of 
elevation—ranches in that region are set all the 
way from 1,200 to 8,500 feet above the sea. 
We sought to make our new Dude Ranch 
Book the most beautiful and authentic thing 
on ranching yet issued. 


Santa Fe round-trip summer fares to the ranch 
country and on to California in air-conditioned 
trains, will hold their all-time low. 


Mel This Counen.. neanceneccoecses 





Please send new Dude Ranch Booklet and folder about fares. 



































United Air Lines 


Completes 


MILLION MILES 


Uses Gasoline made by Makers of 


ssoiene 


One hundred million miles of air travel! 
Equal to four thousand times around the 
earth! The figures are amazing but the 
. United Air Lines has 
written one of the thrilling pages of 
transportation history. 

This international air line record em- 
bodies early pioneering, and development 
to world leadership. It stands as a trib- 
ute to courageous imagination, sound 
operation... and fine gasoline. United 


fact is clear. . 


STAN DA RD 


flew every mile with Stanavo... the 
brand of aviation gasoline made by the 
makers of Essolene. For 10 years this 
gasoline has fully met United’s require- 
ments for reliability, power and mileage. 

Millions of motorists use Essolene for 
the same reasons. Essolene is the product 
of Esso Marketers, the world’s leading 
oil organization. Get Essolene today and 
see how much better performance you 
get from your car. 





Happy Wolsring Starts at the Esso Sign / 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: BRITAIN AND SANCTIONS + 


QFFICIAL sentries who keep _ Italy's "Modern Caesar Sways Three Outside Nations—Tests 


watch for Uncle Sam on | 
the changing European scene 
are commenting among them- | 
selves on the way the 20th 
century's “Caesar” is swaying 
the course of empires from the 
hilled city of Rome. First it 
was Ethiopia. Now it is power- | 
ful Britain. In an early to- | 
morrow it threatens to be a re- 
stored Austria. 

When enemies of his dictatorship 
at home—depression and lack of en- 
thusiasm—began to show their 
heads, Benito Mussolini turned to 
exploits of military glory in Africa. 

When League of Nations members 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


sought to restrain him with penalti 


he helti them at bay, defic 
Britannic men-of-war in t! 


terranean, and rushed his cam 


through to conquest, causin 





For Canada’s ‘New Deal’ 


while, a cabinet crisis in London 
When the League powers refused 
to recognize his fait accompli 


held back a mounting ( 
mestic economic trouble and | 
fiery threats into Europe so t 


Geneva powers are in the 


capitulating arid a new cabinet cris! 

|} pends at London. 
When German activity seemec 

the increase in Austria to thwart 

} he threw his support to restoration 


act 
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of tradition—-but 


smart modernity. 
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same elegance is there 
same gentility ... the same wealth 


FIFTH AVE. AT FIFTY-FIFTH ST, NEW YORK 
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now, harmoni- 


ously blended in a setting of ultra 


The new Gold 


Room Cocktail Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orchestra, and the 
Alpine Grill will add immeasur- 
ably to your visit. Here you will 
find not only convenient location 
and unexcelled cuisine, but also 
real value in fine living. Rates from 


Mas A. Haaring, Resident Manager 
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| expects 


of the throne with young Otto von 
Hapsburg seated upon it 
“achieve- 





So runs the gamut of 
ments” of the Duce in a year, studied 
with no little perturbation by a State 
Department which is not yet ready 
to lift its neutrality policy of em- 
bargoes, nor willing to disclose its 
policy anent the inclusion of this 


African territory in the new Italian 
Empire 
x * * 

BRITAIN WILL END SANCTIONS. 

It was no secret here or else- 
where what British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden planned to say 
when he went before the House of 
Commons on June 18. The young 
minister who had won his first cab- 
inet post some months ago by the 
espousal of sanctions against Italy 
had seen those penalties fail in their 
purpose, and felt compelled to ad- 
to lead the 


vise his Government 
way out of, as it had led the way in 
to. enforcement of Article XVI of 
the Covenant 

“I will give the House the rea- 
sons which brought us to take this 
decision (that is, to abandon sanc- 
tions),” the obviously nervous 
Captain Eden told the Commons 
and a packed gallery. “It cannot 


be expected by any one that the con- 
tinuance of existing sanctions would 
restore the position of Ethiopia 
which has been destroyed. Nobody 
that. That position could 
only be restored by military action 
and so far as I am aware no other 
government—and certainly not this 
government—is prepared to take 
such military action.” 

The Foreign Secretary went on: 

“Sanctions can be maintained only 
for some clearly defined and specific 
purpose. The only such purpose 
conceivable is the restoration in 
Ethiopia of the position which has 
been destroyed.” 

Cries of “shame” 
opposition benches. 


came from the 


The Foreign Secretary warned 
that even though Great Britain 
would recommend at the coming 


sessions of the Council and the As- 
sembly of the League that sanctions 
be abandoned, the so-called Medi- 
terranean agreement would stand 
until conditions were stablized. 
Finally, Captain Eden touched 
the Rhineland situation, He made 
an appeal to Germany for collabora- 
tion with the other countries of Eu- 
rope in working out peace through 
collective security. 
x* * * 
()PPOSITION IN 
Heckling from the opposition 
benches took the form of fiery 
Speeches at the end of Eden’s ad- 
dress. Demands were made on the 
young secretary to resign. Colorful 
Lloyd George lashed verbally the 
government’s policy, pointing to the 
government bench with a cry of 
“cowards.” “I have been in this 


COMMONS.— 





House nearly half a century,” he 
shouted, “and I cannot recall an 
occasion quite like this. I have never 
before heard a _ British Minister 
speaking on behalf of the govern- 
ment and holding the most impor- 
tant position in the government 
next to the Prime Minister at the 
present moment, come down to the 
Commons and say Britain was beat- 
en—Britain and her Empire were 
beaten—and that we must abandon 
an enterprise we have taken in 
hand.” 

The Commons will vote on June 
23 on a labor motion of lack of cone 
fidence in the Goverment. 

France, Canada, Australia, 





and 
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Internal, sealed, hydraulic 
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to 4-6 tons. Prices from $445 up, 





the Irish Free State have indicated 
that they are in favor pf dropping 
sanctions 
~*~ * * 

| | APSBURG RESTORATION?— 

The day when Otto von Haps- 
burg mounts a restored throne in 
Austria seems to be drawing closer, 
according to reliable advices to of- 
ficial Washington. It is now known 


that Il Duce gave Chancellor 
Schuschnigg a short while ago his 
tacit, if not active, support to such 
a “way out” for Austria’s troubles. 


This stand was taken by Mussolini 
despite threats of the Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania) to prevent such an 
eventuality by resort to arms. (These 
nations profited territorially by the 
after-the-war carving up of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire.) 

But Italy has returned to Austria 
40 carloads of field guns captured 
during the World War. The military 
Staffs of the Little Entente powers 
are conferring in Buchare Public 
agitation is increasing in Austria in 
favor of restoration. Otto has sent 
a message to the people saying that 
he is awaiting their call to return 
to Vienna. 

x~* * 
FRANCE STILL FACES CRISIS. 

—Fears are being expressed in 
the higher circles in Washington 
that Leon Blum will not act dras- 
tically or swiftly enough to cope 
with the crisis in which France is 
still enmeshed. Some labor troubles 
continue to harass the Premier de- 
spite promises of higher pay and 
other benefits to many of the work- 
ers. Finance Minister Auriol told 
the Chamber of Deputies on June 
19 that the French treasury is empty, 
that this year’s authorized borrow- 
ing already has been exhausted and 
that some $922,600,000 in disguised 
inflation already has been carried 
out. The Cabinet decided to apply 
by decree a law passed in the last 
parliament for dissolution of “com- 
bat groups and militia”—notably 
the organized fascists, the Croix de 


| Feu, and other rightist opposition 


groups. Observers detert a “ground- 
swell” of racial feeling against the 


| new premier. 


| workers. 





Meanwhile, the cabinet is moving 
forward in drafting a large number 
of additional bills for presentation 
to parliament to carry out the pro- 
gram of the Socialist Government. 

x** 

QTRIKES IN BELGIUM.—While 

France is slowly getting its strike 
fever under control, that in Belgium 
is raging more widespread than 
ever. It has been necessary to es- 
tablish military control in some sec- 
tians of the country. 

White collar workers are join- 
ing the 200,000 striking industrial 
Increasing demands are 
being made on Premier van Zee- 
land and his new government to 
resign. The Premier had formed 
a government on request of King 
Leopold after the Socialists had 
failed to form a ministry following 
the recent elections during an- 
other Zeeland regime. 

~x~* * 
<WEDISH CABINET RESIGNS.— 
Premier Hansson and his cabi- 
net which had been in power in 
Sweden since 1932 resigned on June 
15. The Riksdag had turned down 
the ministry’s plan for increasing 
old age pensions, and had approved 
larger defense expenditures than 

the cabinet approved. 

x~* * 
GUPREME COURT PASSES ON 
CANADIAN POLICIES. — The 
“new deal” enacted in Canada under 
the government of Prime Minister 
Bennett was passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the Dominion on 
June 17, with two out of eight laws 
being declared constitutional. One 
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other act was held partly valid, two 
were ruled unconstitutional, while 
on three laws referred to them the 
judges tied 3-3. The parties to the 
litigation—the Federal and provin- 
cial governments—had previously 
agreed that the verdicts would be 
appealed to the Privy Council in 
London, the highest Court of the 
Empire. 

The constitutional laws provide: 
machinery to negotiate for reduc- 
tions of farmers’ debts and interest; 
fines and imprisonment for viola- 
tions of fair business practices. The 
power of a commission to supervise 
business and insist on fair trade 
practices was held constitutional in 
part. The laws declared uncon- 
stitutional provided for the right of 
producers of natural products to 
market their own goods and for un- 
employment insurance. Those laws 
in which there was divided opinion 
involved minimum wages, the 48- 
hour week, and one day’s rest in 
seven. 

x* * * 
THE FAR EAST.—China’'s troubles 
with Japen are growing more 
complicated because of her own do- 
mestic difficulties. Japanese war- 
ships are landing blue-jackets 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each Summer 
to the Crawford 
House at Crawford 
Notch, famous for its 
location, its clentele, 
its atmosphere and 
its service. Rates in- 
clude room and meals, 
as low as $5.00 a day; 
with bath one person 
as low as $7, two per- 
sons as low as $12. 
Season, July, Aug. 
Sept. Booklet and 
diagnosis of weekly 
and seasonal rates on 
request. 

Barron Hotel Co. 
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protecting Japanese nationals and 
property while the independent 
southern government of China cen- 
tered at Canton is demanding that 
the Nanking Government headed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
join it in a united drive against the 
Nipponese. The Generalissimo is op- 
posed to an uncompromising resist- 
ance to Tokyo, and the march of 
Cantonese troops toward the north 
is being looked upon as a civil move 
against the Nanking authorities. 
Meanwhile, Japan stands to gain, as 
it has in the past, from a disunited 
and chaotic internal condition in 
China which makes the nation an 
easy prey for an imperialistic power. 
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Tue Wire Mountams... with hik- 
ing, mountain climbing, scenic roads to 
world-famous views; thfyl mountain 
air, no hay fever. A Sports Procaans 

including sporty golf course, swims 
ming, tennis, Ethine, saddle horses. A 
Soctau Program... offering bridge, 
afternoon tea, concerts, dancing. A 
Horer ... high up a hill, away from 
main roads, set in a 200-acre birch-and- 
pine tract; excellent service, distinctive 
cuisine, modern conveniences, homelike 
atmosphere. Booklet. New Management 
Nerman Pancoast, Mgr. 
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districts. 
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Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND , , , perfectly 
situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue... 


Suites of 1.to 5 rooms, each with serv- 
ing pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 


The Netherland Cafe-Bar 
FOR LUNCHEON, 
DINNER, AFTER-THEATRE SUPPER 


THE 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th 


ON-THE-PARK 


shopping and theatre 


COCKTAILS, 
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Life itself depends upon them 


TOP the freight trains of the country 
and chaos would result—darkened 
cities; stagnation of business; famine! 

Despite cold and darkness, heat and 
storm, freight goes through. An army of 
loyal men set themselves doggedly to the 
task of putting it through, no matter 
what the difficulties... trained men whose 
lives are devoted to their jobs. 

The quarter-million miles of railroads 
that span the country are arteries of steel 
along which the life-blood of the nation 
flows. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


Insulated tank cars carry milk hun- 
dreds of miles with less than one degree 
rise in temperature and deliver it sweet 
and fresh. Refrigerator cars rush perish- 
able goods over the country at express 
speed. 

Every twenty-four hours sees freight 
cars traveling more than a million 
miles—two round trips to the moon, with 
a billion-and-a-quarter dollars in lading. 

These services are performed with such 
smoothness, swiftness and regularity that 
the nation now takes them for granted. 


* AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY * 


Only if they should cease would we real- 
ize that life itself depends upon freight, 
And it moves at a lower cost in North 
America than anywhere else in the world. 

Steel helps make possible this record 
of service. Still greater achievements are 
ahead. New and stronger steels now per- 
mit the use of lighter equipment. Cars 
weigh less and locomotives move more 
freight, faster. Through its railway re- 
search, United States Steel has played 
a large part in the introduction of these 
new steels, 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


COMPANY * CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD, * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


* OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY °* 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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"THREE years of “coordina- 
tion” have come to an end 
for the 144 chief railroads that 
the country in a 
welter of competing systems. 
On June 17, the office of Coordi- 
nator Transportation expired. 
Does this mean that the roads have 


criss-cross 


of 


already been “coordinated”; if not, 
then what has been accomplished? 
Joseph B. Eastman, incumbent of 
the office, has given an answer ina 
recent address before the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and in numerous reports which he 
has submitted to Congress 

In the first place, what is “coordi- 
nation”, as applied to the railroads 
and other forms of transportation? 

In 1933, when the office was 
created, the railroads, representing 
about 21 billion dollars of capital, 
were running: deeply into the red, 
beleaguered not only by the depres- 
sion but by the cumulative results 
of a decade of aggressive competi- 
tion from trucks, buses and private 
automobile travel. 

In 1922, when this competition 
was beginning to make itself felt, 
Congress had laid down a policy of 
integration of systems, to be carried 
out by private negotiations but sub- 
ject to the veto of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Increased 
efficiency to meet competition was 
the goal. 

Negotiators had negotiated and 
the ICC had vetoed. By 1933, prog- 
ress in the direction recommended 
by Congress was scarcely discernible 
to the naked eye, although concen- 
tration of control by holding com- 
panies over various systems had 
proceeded apace. 


A THREEFOLD PROGRAM 


In 1933, crisis appeared to be near. 
Should the Government take over 
the roads, as many advocated, or 
should some other expedient be tried 
before all roads were consolidated 


into a single holding company sys- 


+ tem with Uncle Sam the sole stock- ¢ not displace labor. 


holder? 

Congress, at the President’s sug- 
gestion, voted for some other ex- 
pedient, and it was named “coordi- 
nation.” 

The new expedient had three ele- 
ments. The first was fact finding— 
a thorough study of the way goods 
are actually transported and people 
carried, and of the ways they might 
be transported to better advantage 
and at lower cost, yet without sub- 
sidies from the public purse. 

The next element was recommen- 
dations on the way in which sav- 
ings in cost might be made and in 
which more business might be se- 
cured. 


The third element involved au- 
thority. It empowered the Coordi- 
nator of Transportation to order 


changes to be made. 


THE FINDING OF FACTS 

Now that the three-year record is 
in, how has this three-ply program 
worked out? 

The first task—fact finding—has 
borne abundant fruit. Never before 
has it been possible to obtain such 
a complete picture of every aspect 
of America’s maze-like mechanism 
for keeping in motion the continu- 
ous stream of goods and people in 
transit. 

The matter of recommendations 
has, of course, been dependent on 
the fact-finding task. The first im- 
portant piece of advice given by Mr. 
Eastman was addressed to the Pres- 
ident and Congress. He declared 
that the time was not ripe for Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads; 
that this solution, while promising 
the best results, was subject to the 
gravest dangers. Nevertheless, it 
would, he held, become necessary if 
the various other recommendations 
he was prepared to make were not 
carried out substantially. 


SAFEGUARDING OF LABOR 

One obstacle to the recommenda- 
tions Mr. Eastman had in mind was 
a provision of the law that limited 
efficiency moves to those which did 























AND EVERY MANUFACTURER'S 
PRODUCTS EASIER TO SELL 


Where would the Lady-of.the-House be 
without that beautiful work-saver, porcelain enamel? Her range, 
her refrigerator, her breakfast set, her hollowware, her plumbing 
were, her washer that she uses so constantly—would she prize 
them so if they were less easy to clean, less sanitary, less attrac. 
tive? @ Much of the service she expects from this beautiful finish 
depends upon the bond between the china-like coating and the 
metal beneath it. © But how does she make sure of all this? Why, 
there's a simple buying secret that makes every woman an expert 
in such matters. She looks for a small label bearing a triangle and 
the words “Armco ingot iron”. @ Where she sees this famous label 
she knows the perfect base metal for porcelain enamel has been 
used. @ Manufacturers who use “Armco” sheets have found their 
wares are not only easier to make, but also easier to sell in 


greater volume and at greater profit. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY e MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Producers of special analysis iron and steel sheets for the 


exacting requirements of the nation's great industries. 


ARMCO 
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the end of the three years was this 
obstacle removed, not by law, but 
as result of negotiations between 
the chief roads and representatives 
of employes. Displaced workers of 
more than five years’ standing were 
guaranteed a year’s pay as a dis- 


missal wage or certain modifications 


of this settlement in specified cir- 
cumstances. 

Actual recommendations to rail- 
roads for improving their position 
covered a very wide ground. They 
included lower passenger fares to 
tap a larger part of the travel mar- 
ket, declared to have increased five- 
fold in 15 years, consolidation of 
terminals and repair shops, door- 
to-door freight service, use of large 
containers that might be trans- 
ferred directly from truck to train 
without breaking bulk, more Diesel- 
powered trains for special] purposes, 
and literally hundreds of other sug- 
gestions. 


FARES ORDERED CUT 


Mr. Eastman found acceptance 
of his suggestions to be slow. He re- 
ported that the rallroad executives 
regarded him as visionary. His re- 
tort was that they each sought 
short-range advantages to their 
own systems with the long-range 








RAILROADS: THREE YEARS OF ‘COORDINATION’ 


and of the public pushed into the 
background. 

Finally, two orders were actually 
issued. One came from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, of 
which Mr. Eastman has been and 
remains a member, but it was based 
on studies made by the Coordinator 
of Transportation. This order was 


a reduction in passenger fares from | 


a basic 3.6 cents a mile to 2 cents. 

This order went into effect on 
June 2. “Some of the railroads,” Mr. 
Eastman said, “are seeking the pro- 
tection of the Supreme Court be- 
cause a tyrannous ICC has forced 
on them this reduction. I venture 
to guess that before they are 
through they will be glad there was 
a tyrant to do this.” 

Another order demanded the con- 
solidation of railroad terminals in 
11 cities. The effectiveness of this 
order remains in doubt with the dis- 
continuance of the agency which is- 
sued the order. 


ONE-THIRD BANKRUPT 

The railroads thus face the future 
without any “Coordinator.” Nearly 
one-third of the total mileage of 
roads is in receivership, but on the 


| other hand revenues and profits are 


rising. Car loadings, which in the 


— 


Not until near + interests of the industry as a whole + trough of the depression had fallen 


below 500,000 weekly, is now seeking 
to break through the 700,000 level. 

While noting this development 
with satisfaction, Mr. Eastman 
nevertheless maintains that it is 
vital to the transportation indus- 
| try that the idea of coordination 

should survive. He describes the 
| idea as essentially that of mass pro- 
duction economy, the thing pro- 
duced in this case being trans- 
| portation service. 

The aim of “coordination” he de- 
clares to be “railroad success in the 
broadest and best sense of the 
word,” and the only way to achieve 
that aim is declared to be through 
better service at lower cost. 

As in the case of manufacturing, 
Mr. Eastman holds that a way must 
be found for matching the tremen- 
dously increased capacity for trans- 
portation service with a capacity 
| for using it which is increased in 


equal or greater degree; or, to use 
his words, “for converting mass 
production into production for the 
masses.” 

“The surest way of doing this,” 
said Mr. Eastman, “is to translate 
efficiency into better and cheaper 
| products to be sold at a price that 

permits greater popular consump- 

tion.” 
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Chevrolet owners say: 














as we believe you will agree 


exclusive Chevrolet features: 


“We sot more 


features and more oat 
value by choosing 


the only 
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priced car!” 


Think of the extra dollar value in 
one great Chevrolet feature alone 


—NEW 


when you consider the following 


and these owners are right, 


PERFECTED HY- 
St These are 





the safest and smoothest-acting 
brakes ever developed—always 
equalized —always 
The extra security which they 


will give 


There is also plenty of extra value 
in Chevrolet's SOLID STEEL 
one-piece TURRET TOP. It 


really priceless—and, of course, 
they're available only on this one 
low-priced car. 


dependable. 





you and your family is 





Another feature that will be worth 
a great deal to you is Chevrolet's 
IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION 
GLIDING RIDE*. Tt smooths 
away bumps and holes—assures 
perfect comfort for both front 
back 
recognized 
world’s smoothest, 
Only Chevrolet brings it to you 
at low prices. 


and 


puts the safety of solid, seamless 
steel over your head—is smarter 
looking —keeps the car cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter. 
Chevrolet is the only low-priced 
car that has it. 


Also extremely valuable, also ex- 
clusive to this one low-priced ear, 
is GENUINE FISHER NO 
DRAFT VENTILATION. Think 


seat passengers—is 
everywhere as the 
safest ride. 




















of how convenient it is to be able 
to scoop in refreshing breezes on the 
hottes,, days—eliminate drafts— 
prevent clouding of the windshield 
in bad weather . . 
of the regulator! 


The extra value in Chevrolet cars 
mounts still higher when you con- 
sider the advantages of SHOCK- 
PROOF STEERING*. Trelimi- 





. all at a touch 
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nates steering wheel vibration, 
protects your hands and arms from 
constant shock, 
9 easier and safer than ever before. 
It, too, is exclusive to Chevrolet 
in the low-price range. 


And, finally, there is Chevrolet’s 
HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE- 


makes driving 
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GET MORE: PAY LESS: BUY A 


CHEVROLET 


does this engine give the finest 
all-round performance, but it will 
also save you many dollars a year 
in gas, oil and maintenance. Insist 
on having all 
features—buy a new Chevrolet— 


the only complete low-priced car! 


these modern 





FOR ECONOMICAL 


TRANSPORTATION 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT 
CHEVROLET'S LOW PRICES 
$ AND UP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, 
4.95 Michigan. With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list 
price is $20 additional. *Knee-Action on Master Models 
only, $20 additional. Prices quoted in this advertisement are 
tise at Flint, Mich., and subject te change without notice, A General Motors Value. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 
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Democrats Confident 
On Eve of Convention 


HILADELPHIA, which rocked 

the cradle of liberty in 1776, pre- 
pares to rock to the cheers of the en- 
thusiastic Democracy, gathered after 
three and a half yetrs of the New 
Deal to reaffirm their faith in its suc- 
cess and in its leader, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


From all over the land delegates and visitors by 
the thousands converged on Philadelphia's five-mil- 
lion-dollar municipal auditorium. In the spirit of 
brotherly harmony the invading hosts assembled 
in the City of Brotherly Love. For the unanimous 
nomination of the Roosevelt-Garner ticket was a 
predetermined fact. And the platform, drawn up 
in Washington in accordance with the President's 
wishes by a Congressional committee headed by 
Senator Wagner, seemed almost certain to be 
adopted without material change. 

Thus the convention promised to become a huge 
ratification and jubilation meeting, culminating in 
a great out-door notification ceremonial in nearby 
Franklin stadium. 

The only possible ripple foreshadowed on the 
smooth surface of harmony concerned whether 
there would be full agreement with demands of 
Messrs. Roosevelt, Farley and other party leaders 
for ending the historic two-thirds rule, that has 
bound every Democratic national convention since 
the very first one in the term of President Andrew 
Jackson a century ago. 

Philadelphia was in gala dress and holiday mood 
to receive the throngs and, having laid out $200,000 
to bring the convention to the Quaker City, was 
determined to make the visitors feel they were 
getting their money’s worth out of the trip, by 
means of various amusement and entertainment 
features planned in connection with the nominat- 
ing conclave. 


MR. FARLEY ATTACKS AND PREDICTS 


Chairman Farley of the Democratic National 
Committee was early on the scene with his opti- 
mism and confidence pitched to high key. The 
1936 election would be merely a repetition of that 
of 1932, he predicted, declaring himself “entirely 
satisfied with the sentiment through the country.” 

By this Mr. Farley meant the sentiment of those 
who will vote the Democratic ticket, for before go- 
ing to Philadelphia he expressed himself very much 
out of accord with the sentiment and accomplish- 
ments of the Republicans who had convened at 
Cleveland the previous week. For them Mr. Farley 
had jeers and disparagement in a belittling state- 
ment terming Governor Landon “a synthetic can- 
didate,” weakest ever chosen by his party, whose 
“career in public life is without a single achieve- 
ment” to qualify him for the White House. 

In assailing the Republican nominee, Mr. Farley 
sharply shifted the ground of attack the Demo- 
cratic organization heretofore has been maintain- 
ing in its assaults on the Republican party as re- 
actionary and conservative. In his statement last 
week he characterized Governor Landon as a man 
more radical than President Roosevelt who has 
“advocated policies far more drastic than the Chief 
Executive ever thought of attempting.” 

Charles Michelson, Democratic National Com- 
mittee publicity director, pitched his weekly letter 
to Democratic newspapers in similar key. Mr. 
Michelson’s article seeks to demonstrate that Gov- 
ernor Landon’s utterances have shown him to be not 
a reactionary, but a liberal, who approved some of 
the New Deal policies and who is out of place as 
standard-bearer for a political party opposing Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


MYSTERY OF A SIGNATURE 


Getting back again to Mr. Farley, he temporarily 
abandoned his role as Democratic National Com- 
mittee chairman to jump into his other role as 
Postmaster General last week, for the purpose of 
issuing a denial of what purported to be a plea 
for Democratic campaign funds made by him from 
postmasters and Federal employes. A letter bear- 
ing his rubber-stamp signature stated that he had 
“arranged to finance the entire national campaign 
by selling Presidential Nominator tickets at $1 each 
in every section of the country.” Postmasters re- 
ceiving the letter were assigned blocks of tickets 
to dispose of and were told they must send 
checks covering the sales to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee not later than June 27. Fifty 
thousand such tickets were reported to have been 
assigned to the Federal building in Boston. 

Under fire of protest that such solicitation vio- 
lated the Federal corrupt practices act, Mr. Farley 
issued a denial that he had authorized sending or 
Signing of the letters. How his signature came to 
be used remained a mystery, so far as Democratic 
headquarters were concerned, along with whether 
funds thus collected from Federal employes in al- 
leged violation of the corrupt practices law would 
be retained or returned by the campaign com- 
mittee. 


NO BOLTING IN GEORGIA 


Final collapse of Talmadge opposition to Roose- 
velt nomination was signalized in Georgia last week 
when the Democratic State committee certified a 
convention delegation pledged to the President. 
But the committee also adopted a resolution prais- 
ing Governor Talmadge and booed down a speech 
critical of the Governor, who announced he would 
stick with the party and support its national ticket. 

Whether former Gov. Al Smith of New York 
would carry out his threat to “take a walk,” re- 
mained in doubt on eve of the convention. Sen- 
ator Royal S. Copeland (Dem.) of New York made 
it plain, however, he would obviate necessity of a 
walk by not attending the convention, although 
he had been chosen a delegate. The Senator said 
he did not consider the New Deal representative of 
the Democratic party, that it had abandoned 
States’ rights, that centralization might lead to a 
dictatorship like those in Italy and Germany. 

Another self-announced convention absentee will 
be Col. Henry Breckinridge, who campaigned 
against the President in Ohio, Maryland and Penn- 
Sylvania primaries. He said there would be no- 
body at Philadelphia authorized to champion his 
candidacy. 
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“FOLLOWING THE DONKEY” TO THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
A LL SET for the Democratic National Convention at Philadelphia are (left to right), Senator Robinson, permanent chairman of the convention; 
Senator Barkley, “keynoter”; Postmaster General Farley, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and Governor Earle of Pennsyl- 


vania, host to the Democratic delegates. 
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New Union Party in Field 


Congressman Lemke Out for President 
With Support of Coalition 


IHIRD-PARTY Presidential plans, lately simmer- 
ing low in the political pan, warmed to the 
popping stage last week, when Representative Wil- 
of North Dakota, co-author of the 
bill, announced he would seek the 
tandard-bearer of a newly formed 


liam Lemke, 
Frazier-Lemke 
Presidency as 
Union party. 
Cough- 
the late 


It hopes to combine support of Father 
lin’s National Union for Social Justice, 
Senator Huey P. Long's share-the-wealth organ- 
ization, and the Townsend old-age pension advo- 
cates, besides farm and labor elements. 

Representative Lemke said in becoming a candl- 
date he had “accepted the challenge of the reac- 
tionary element of both the old parties,” in re- 
sponse to thousands of messages and telegrams. 
Thomas C. O'Brien, Boston lawyer and labor at- 
torney, who has been affiliated with the Democratic 
party, will ‘be his running-mate, he announced. 

A platform of 15 planks promulgated by Mr. 
Lemke embodies principles of the Frazier-Lemke 
bill for refinancing farm mortgages, and Father 
Coughlin’s ideas on the currency. It contains an 
anti-monopoly plank, one demanding a restriction 
on incomes and inheritances, advocates social se- 
curity measures, and in foreign affairs takes an 
isolationist position. 

The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, of Detroit, head 
of the National Union for Social Justice, in a radio 
speech from New York said the new party would 
have support from “agriculture, labor, disappointed 
Republicans and outraged Democrats, and inde- 
pendent merchants and industrialists.” Dr. Town- 
send stated a Townsendites’ convention at Cleve- 
land in July would decide whether his old age pen- 
sion movement would support the Union party. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., head of the 
Wisconsin Progressive party, said his party would 
stand aloof from any third party presidential plans 
till after a conference of Progressives is called, fol- 


+ lowing major party national conventions, to decide 


on a course of action. 

From Norman Thomas, Socialist nominee, last 
week came attack on the Republican platform as 
“a hodge-podge” which does “some rare straddling” 
and is full of inconsistencies and “fraud.” He also 
sent a telegram to President Roosevelt demanding 
action against alleged perpetrators of flogging out- 
rages incident to share-cropper strikes in Arkansas. 


— 





Minnesota Gladdens G. O. P. 


Republican Primary Vote Heavier 
Than For Both Opponents 


\ INNESOTA Republicans jubilated last week when 


| primary returns showed their party with a big- 


ger vote total than either the hitherto dominant 
Farmer-Labor party or the Democrats. 
Representative Theodore Christianson defeated 
Mrs. Thomas D. Schall, widow of the late blind 
Minnesota junior Senator, for the Republican Sena- 
torial nomination, In the election he will face Gov. 





Floyd Olson, who won the Farmer-Labor Senatorial 
nomination, and Patrick Delaney, the Democratic 
nominee. Mr. Delaney represents the Democratic 
faction headed by National Committeeman Joseph 
Wolf. 

For the Farmer-Labor gubernatorial nomination, 
Senator Elmer Benson defeated former Senator 
Magnus Johnson. Martin Nelson was returned the 
Republican nominee and Fred Curtis, representing 
the Wolf Democratic faction, apparently was victor 
in a close contest with E. E. Novak of the Ryan- 
Moonan faction. 

In Maine’s primary election last week Senator 
Wallace H. White (Rep.) and Gov. Louis J. Brann 
(Dem.) were unopposed in their respective parties 
for senatorial nominations. Candidates indorsed 
by Father Coughlin and Dr. Townsend figured in 
several Congress district contests. James C. Oliver 
(Rep.) was the only one so indorsed to win, in the 
First district, though Joseph W. Connolly (Dem.) an- 
nounced he would demand a recount in his contest 
with Representative Simon M. Hamlin (Dem.) in 
the Second District. 
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A Million in Campaign Cash 


Organizations Report Funds—Mr. Farley 
Plays Good Neighbor to Dr. High 


\ ONEY that proverbially makes the mare go also 
Es is copiously needed to supply band-wagon mo- 
tive power. Contributions and expenses of political 
organizations are expanding as campaign activities 
are enlarged. 

Reports filed with the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the second quarter of this year (in- 
cluding April, May and June) show receipts of 
$792,405 by the Republican National Committee, in- 
cluding $435,152 in contributions, and a cash bal- 
ance of $220,856. The National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee reported receipts of $32,082 
and expenditures of $43,580. 

The Democratic National Committee reported re- 
ceipts of $260,691, of which $81,019 was in direct 
contributions. Democrats reported a balance of 
$299,074 after paying out $188,918, but unpaid obli- 
gations of $174,765 were recorded. 

The Good Neighbor League, which has been con- 
ducting a Roosevelt campaign among the clergy, 
filed its first report this month. Dr. Stanley High, 
its president, is shown to be one of the currently 
highest paid campaign publicists, at $300 a week. 

The Good Neighbor League in its literature and 
membership appeals styles itself a “non-partisan” 
organization, but its report indicates that the 
Democratic National Committee advanced a fifth 
of its working funds for the quarter in the form 
of a $2,000 loan. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Stelzle, vice president of 
the Good Neighbor League and author of its recent 
booklet on New Deal social aims, sent to 100,000 
clergymen, appears on pay rolls of the Democratic 
National Committee as having received $450. He 
says, however, that his salary was advanced by 
the Democratic National Committee for only a few 
weeks while Dr. High was getting the Good Neigh- 
bor League started. 

The Liberty League's report for the quarter in- 
dicates receipts of $124,247 for the three-month 
period and expenditures of $156,901, with a May 
31 balance of $44,157. 





The Republican Platform: Views of Supporters and Opponents 


TPHE Republican Party Platform is + assistant 


styled by a majority of comment- 
partment, 


secretaries for major depart- + 
ments and for the entire Postoffice De- 


“The convention, in 


proceeding at 
once to nominate him, placed the stamp | 
of its approval on his amendments to | 


+ issue on a policy of importance, one 
must turn to the part of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Administration that is not in the 
Hull's 


that is, to Cordell 








ing newspapers as a liberal, progres- 
sive document, declaring for the lib- 
erty of the ‘individual, challenging 
wastefulness and upholding the doc- 
trine of abundance instead of scarcity 
in agricultural measures. The mi- 
nority criticizes the platform as 
vague in its terms, proposing econ- 
omy in measures dealing with un- 
employment and relief but failing to 
point the way to such economy. 
The declaration for a balanced bud- 
get is viewed by most commentators 
as a strong appeal to voters. The 
issue of reciprocal trade treaties vs. 
the tariff system is accepted as one 
of the chief points of difference be- 
tween the parties. 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


Observing that the Democratic piat- 
form is yet to be framed, the Canton 
(Ohio) Repository (Ind.) declares that 
“the country will expect the Democrats 
to make clear statements on these mat- 
ters: 

“1—The issue of responsibility for re- 
lief. Republicans advocate return of re- 
sponsibility to the States, selection of 
administrative officials on a merit basis 
and limitation of public works to projects 
which can be justified by their practical 
nature. 

“2—The issue of tariff. Republicans 
are pledged to repeal the reciprocal 
tariff principle. This is the least liberal 
of all the Republican pledges. 

“3—The issue of monopoly. Republi- 
cans promise enactment of additional 
legislation to prevent monopoly. 

“4—The issue of civil service. Republi- 
cans advocate restoration, improvement 
and extension of the merit system. 
Governor Landon is committed to the 
merit system for all positions in ad- 
ministrative service below the rank of 





“5—The issue of spending. The Re- 
publican party has pledged itself to stop 
‘uncontrolled spending.’ It is pledged, 
also, to balance the budget by imme-" 
diate and drastic reductions and to re- 
vise the Federal tax system. 

“6—The issue of money. The platform 
was conveniently vague on this issue, 
but Governor Landon is pledged to res- 
toration of the gold standard.” 


‘CANDID AND CLEAR’ 

“Candidly, clearry and positively, the 
platform defines the position of the Re- 
publican party on the issues before the 
nation.” says the Wilmington (Del.) 
News (Ind.), while the Indianapolis Star 
(Rep.) calls it “an appeal to patriotic 
Americanism.” 

“Unless all signs fail,” in the judgment 
of the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.) “the 
party now faces toward the campaign 
with a strong ticket, an honest, forward- 
looking platform and a will to win.” 


PRAISE FOR GOVERNOR LANDON 


“It may be said for Governor Landon,” 
asserts the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance 
(Dem.), “that his refusal to be bound by 
obvious compromises is a healthy sign of 
independence of thought and we believe 
that as the campaign progresses his ut- 
terances and not the Cleveland platform 
will be the guide to what may be ex- 
pected if the Republican party comes 
into power. 

“How successful the GOP nominee 
will be in his appeal to the electorate is, 
of course, another matter but his de- 
cision to speak his mind freely and ac- 
cording to his convictions is something 
rather refreshing in American politics.” 

“Governor Landon,” observes the Bir- 
ningham (Ala.) News (Dem.), “expanded 
the platform declarations considerably 
on regulations of wages by States, for 
women and children, sound currency 
and the merit system. 


| 


{ 


the platform. * 

“Governor Landon must be credited 
with admirable candor and _ political 
courage in giving this expression of his 
views on the platform. At the same time, 
he must be credited with a skillful piece 
of political startegy.” 


“WITHIN THE CONSTITUTION” 

“The prompt and unanimous indorse- 
ment of the platform”, states the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), “is a fine 
exhibition of the spirit that dominates 
the Republican party. The platform 
goes far in the direction of progessive 
ideals, and yet no objection was raised 
against it by the more conservative wing 
of the party. This was because it guaran- 
tees a constructive advance within the 
framework of the Constitution, and 
without that repudiation of American 
principles that has vitiated so much New 
Deal policy. 

“There is little denial today that the 
American people must go forward. The 
question at issue is whether that ad- 
vance shall be made safely and without 
disrupting our system of government.” 


FROM THE OPPOSING CAMP 

In critical vein, the Chattanooga 
Times (Dem.) asserts that “the Republi- 
can party, in convention assembled, first 
condemned and then embraced such 
policies of the New Deal as have not 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court.” 

“The platform,” suggests the Balti- 
more Sun (Dem.), “is a promise to take 
over the New Deal, as it stands today, 
and to administer it more economically 
and more efficiently. There is no fight 
with Mr. Roosevelt over the purpose of 
any of the essential features of the New 
Deal a$ at present conducted. The fight 
s over methods. 

“To find a square-toed joining of the 








New Deal, 
lonely fight in the State Department for 
reduction of the barriers to trade, The 
Republicans expressly promise to abol- 
ish Mr. Hull’s reciprocal pacts with other 
nations for decrease in tariff rates.” 

Pointing out that the issue is “whether 
Mr. Roosevelt or Governor Landon is 
better qualified to administer the New 
Deal,” the Asheville (N. C.) Times 
(Dem.) suggests: 

“The Republican platform fails to join 
the issue squarely with the Roosevelt 
Administration. It virtually concedes 
the objectives of the New Deal, admits 
the necessity for action in all these re- 
spects, and questions only the methods 
which the Roosevelt Administration has 
used.” 


FOR RATIONAL ECONOMY 

Several sections of the platform are 
quoted by the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Dem.) thus: 

“"We pledge ourselves to: 

“Stop the folly of uncontrolled spend- 
ing. 

‘Balance the budget—not by increas- 
ing taxes but by cutting expenditures 
drastically and immediately. 

“*Revise the Federal tax system and 
coordinate it with State and local tax 
Systems. 

“Use the taxing power for raising 
revenue and not for punitive or political 
purposes.” 

The Virginia paper adds: 

“There is the heart of the Republican 
platform. .. . If the country can be in- 
duced to believe that the Republican 
party believes in its own platform, and 
will, if successful in November, make it 
effective, that declaration should make 
a strong appeal to those of all parties 
who are concerned with present spend- 


ing far in excess of revenue, and with 
present rapid increase in the national 
debt.” 








G. O. P. Generals 
Draft War Plans 


WESTWARD, like the course of 

empire, moved the Republican 
center of political gravity this week. 
Topeka for the nonce became the 
party capital of the nation. There 
new chiefs and old gathered ’round 
the new standard-bearer, Alfred M. 
Landon, and his running-mate, Col. 
Frank Knox, in the first war council 
of the Landon-Knox campaign. 


Near the head of the council table sat the new 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
John M. Hamilton. Also present was the retiring 
chairman, Henry S. Fletcher, who in the campaign 
organization now exchanges places with Mr. Hamile 
ton, becoming counsel on the committee’s staff. 

In the revamped Republican National Executive 
Committee are seven newcomers, including Robert 
Burroughs, of New Hampshire; Representatives 
Joseph Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, and J. Will 
Taylor, of Tennessee; Mrs. John Wyeth, of Missouri: 
Mrs. Horace Sayre, of Oklahoma; Ezra Whitla, of 
Idaho; and Earl Warren, of California. The “Old 
Guard” element continued to be represented by 
‘such members as J. H. Roraback, of Connecticut; 
Ralph Williams, of Oregon; Charles Hilles, of New 
York; Harrison Spangler, of Iowa. 


THREE HEADQUARTERS 

With changed personnel wil! come also a shift in 
Strategic bases for operating the campaign. Three 
party headquarters will be maintained. The chief 
one will be at Chicago, it was announceg, where 
Chairman Hamilton will be in charge, aSsisted by 
Harrison E. Spangler, who has been managing the 
party’s Western Division headquarters there. and 
J. K. Bradley, national head of the Young Republi- 
cans. 

Eastern Division headquarters will be established 
in New York, in charge of Representative Martin, 
Miss Natalie Couch, in charge of Republican wo- 
men’s activities, also will be at the New York office. 
Research headquarters, in charge of Dr. Glenn 
Saxon, will be continued in Washington, but most 
of the present Washington campaign staff is to be 
transferred to Chicago 

One of Chairman Hamilton’s first acts in his 
new role as campaign chief, was to issue a bristling 
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G.O. P. “CHIEF OF STAFF” 


John M. Hamilton who led the pre-convention 
Landon forces to victory is made chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 





retort to Chairman Farley’s statement belittling 
Governor Landon and his telegram defining his 
platform position. 

“We can all have a great deal of sympathy for 
Mr. Farley,” Mr. Hamilton said. “His political creed 
does not include the possibility of a party united 
by anything except patronage. His experience 
with platforms and pledges is limited. 

“Gov. Landon’s telegram to the convention was 
in direct contrast to Mr. Roosevelt's action on the 
1932 Democratic platform. 

“Mr. Roosevelt was so eager for the nomination 
at any price that he flew to Chicago to accept the 
platform 100 per cent and so far as the country 
knows never glanced at it again. Gov. Landon’s 
action was different.” 


GOV. LANDON’S CAMPAIGN PLANS 


that Governor Landon would 
open his national speaking campaign near his 
birthplace at West Middlesex, Pa., then swing 
through the East, working Westward, and return- 
ing for the climax of his campaign in the East 
again. 

After strenuous days of council and conference, 
the Governor and his family plan a two weeks’ va- 
cation at Estes Park, Colo., till after July 4. But 
before departing for his holidays, he issued a call 
for a special session of the Kansas legislature to 
consider a proposed constitutional amendment to 
enable the State to enter “a broad, comprehensive 
program” of social security legislation. 

Like his running-mate, Colonel Knox planned to 
go to New Hampshire for a brief vacation before 
entering upon his share of the speaking campaign. 


OPENING FIRE ON FARLEY 

Democratic Chairman Farley came under sharp 
Republican attack last week because of a letter 
sent to postmasters over his signature demanding 
that they sell consignments of $1 tickets to Roose- 
velt notification ceremonies that will be held in 
many cities in connection with the Democratic 
National Convention. 

Representative Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
pointing out that such solicitation of campaign 
contributions from Federal employes was a viola- 
tion of the corrupt practices act, demanded a Con- 
gressional investigation. The ‘entire postal service” 
is being mobilized as a New Deal campaign ma- 
chine, the Indiana Congressman charged, 


Indications were 
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Rural Dynamos: 
The Story of the REA ») The subtle bouquet... the heartening warmth of its 


(THE kilowatts are on the march! flavor... these are among the characteristics that have 
Dynamos are beginning to throb | made Seaptam’s “V.O.” the preferred whiskey of } 

and energy is beginning to pulse along gra ee P whisi noe on 

power lines strung across the sand- {| class. The supeth mellow, mild character of “V.O. 

baked rural stretches of the South- _ Les distinguishes it from all other whiskies, 

west, across the rolling grass-lands of 


ee West, across the timbered eastern e Be. Seagr 's ee 


In Washington is the master-switch 
controlling the administration of loans E H , 
= k a *} RARE OLD CANADIAN WHISKEY 


to rural areas as yet unserved by 
power generation, transmission and AGED IN CHARRED OAK CASKS 


distribution. = MW ’ : : 

Let us plug in on the Rural Ekectri- } FOR 6 YEARS 
fication Administration’s light and 
power program: 

First a fact or two—when the au- 
tomobile made its appearance along 
the country roads it frightened the 
horses. Now six out of every ten farms 
are provided with automobiles. Three 
and a half farms out of every ten 
have telephone service. Two out of Hy" - vi FOR THOSE WHO SEACRAM’S "ANCIENT 
every ten have radios. m3 ah “i | . se iin BOTTLE RYE, 5 years old 

But—only one and a half out of I © Mars ons f ' PREFER HEAVIER, 100 proof. For those who ap- 
every ten are equipped with electric- MORE ROBUST preciate full bodied rye. A Fine 
ity. Hi} ‘ apres Imported Whiskey. 

Another fact—in Japan more than % yl WHISKIES, SEAGRAM 
nine homes out of every ten are ie PRESENTS THESE 
served by electricity. The French plan : FINE IMPORTED 100 proof Rich, full flavored 
to provide electricity for the entire “ \ ay Br J vA Bourbon. A Fine Imported 
rural population by 1940. In Sweden $ 2 WHISKIES Whiskey. 

50 per cent of the farms are electri- ¥ . 
fied. All of Holland’s farms are elec- 
trified © Seagram-Distillers Corp.— Executive Offices: New York Say Seagvaw's and tbe Sure 

In the spring of 1935 the REA came 
into being as part of the emergency 
relief set-up created under Executive 
Order. One hundred million dollars 
was allotted to the REA, out of which 
some fifteen million dollars have 
been loaned to farmers for power 
generation and transmission. 


A TEN YEAR PROGRAM 


This year a new REA has come into 
being invested with the approval of 
the Congress. Its program calls for 
a 410 million dollar outlay over a 10- 
year period. For the first year the 
REA has 50 million dollars with 
which to make loans to public and 


private organizations. 
Question—Why has America beensso ! 

backward in bringing electricity to 

the farm folk? 


Analyzing the question, REA’s Ad- 
ministrator Cooke comes to the con- 


clusion that the lag is due primarily |]! 
to the fact that the farmers them- 

selves have not pressed for it, in } 

view of the high initial costs, assum- 


ing as they have that it was the busi- 
ness of private companies. Private 
companies, points out Administrator 
Cooke, “for the most part have here- 
tofore either not been much inter- e 
ested or have failed to offer favor- First in the hearts of traveling men---and women 
able conditions and rates.” 

In a nutshell, the purpose of the 
REA, according to Mr. Cooke, is to 
“give the flywheel of the machine a 
push and get it off dead center.” 

How does it propose to do it? 

By the simple expedient of offer- 
ing financial assistance to farmers’ co- 
operatives. By offering loans to mu- 
nicipal power plants. By offering simi- 

ao Se Se oe ’ te: lar loans to private companies that 

of pe a Hilts Ww # 2 " propose to extend their facilities out 

neater arte. he ~ . into the unserved rural areas charg- 

at , ing reasonable rates. 

4. Arms and the Man—Plus a Power Drill With the power once on its way it 

then proposes to finance, through the 

medium of farmers’ cooperatives, ‘ 
purchases by rural consumers of elec- EN ar aa ; 

trical appliances on easy terms. tones etenpenint SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 


ELIMINATING FARM DRUDGERY 


The correlation between power lines 
and a higher standard of living for 
the farm folk is close. Power, cheap 
power, méans light—in the house, in 
the barns, in other buildings. It means 
refrigerators, washing machines, iron- 
ing machines, and electric stoves. It 
means electric pumps for bringing 
water into the homes. It means bath- 
rooms. It means better systems of ir- 
rigation for crops. Cows can be 
milked, fruits can be graded, wood can 
be sawed, concrete can be mixed, in- 


cubators can be heated. 
Plug in for electric power d i i - , , . AS 
Grates % eiminaied. iimes & ELDOM has any train established an exclu THE GEORGE WASH INGTO N 
sive identity as quickly as The George THESPORTSMAN THE F.F.V. 


stepped up. It is a story old to urban 
centers. It is a fairy tale coming true : oe ere 
Washington. Travelers speak of it intimately, Any ticket agent can route you on the Finest Fleet of 
Air-Conditioned Trains inthe World. Insist Up~ Itl 
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SEAGRAM’S STRAIGHT 
BOURBON, 5 years old 
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to thousands of rural consumers. 


However, the voice of rural Amer- » . At? 
ica must be heard if it wishes to be as of a friend . . . as indeed it is. Soothes them eet 
. , é Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio miniature mo 
served by power. In comparison with when tired. Refreshes them when spirits are railroad, the largest in the world, at the Steel P 
Atlantic City—during June, July, August and Septemb 


other newly created agencies the REA ||| 
is tiny. Its entire staff is composed ||| wilted. Entertains them through hours that 
of a few hundred. It depends almost | 

entirely upon the initiative of farm 
leaders to organize their districts, to 
transmit their desires to Washington. 

Farms have been mortgaged for * : : H 
nas Sanne. ‘Thee eves cond te to their destination feeling clean, rested, fit as a 
mortgaged for plugging into the fiddle.. A j i i ye Pree 
. And today, just as when it first glided -— : 

REA’s program. No grants are made. dae ° eorge Washington’ 


The entire program is built upon di- ||| over gleaming rails more than four years ago, & HES A PE AK E onc O HIO 
| an 


rect loans. The loans are to be amor- . . 
The George Washington sets new standards in pone 


tized over a 20-year period, with in- 

terest rates fixed at about 3 per cent. ompa 

Orginal Predece mpany by Ge t 
F i P The security for the Government sail “e ws ene abs allt iad 
6. The More Abun ‘ ‘a - loan will be the power line itself and i i 
dant Life for Bossy its revenues. DEREK Fox. “A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST, LOUIS-Union Station: CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station: INDIANAPOLIS-Dnion Station: LOUISVILLE 
irtesy Rural Elect ation Adi Central Station: CINCINNATI-Union Terminal: WASHINGTON-Union Station: PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations: NEW YORK-Pennsylvania Station. 





ordinarily would seem long and dull. Makes 


traveling a genuine pleasure—and brings them 
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CLIMBING THE “GOLDEN STAIRS"—to the 
An unusual study of the great flight of 


Capitol. 

stone steps leading into the Office 

building, which by an odd camera trick are made to 

appear to be leading right up to the great white dome 
of the Capitol. 


new House 





HE Seventy-fourth Congress, the 
second under the New Deal, will 
take its place in history with a record 
of new philosophies in legislation and 
with a record of new peaks in peace- 
time appropriations and authoriza- 
tions of money to be spent. 

Like the 73rd Congress, its work has been largely 
attuned to President Roosevelt’s expressed views, 
though there have been exceptions, notably respect- 
ing the bonus payment to World War veterans. 

Many new Federal boards and commissions have 
Among these are the Social Security 
Board, the Federal Railroad Retirement System 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the National Youth Admin- 
istration and the Works Program. 

Outstanding are the $2,200,000,000 bonus payment 
to World War veterans, the tax program involving 
‘the President’s plan aimed against the undistrib- 
uted corporate surpluses, huge appropriations for 
relief, agricultural legislation, Federal regulation of 
public utility holding companies, commodity ex- 
changes and interstate motor bus and truck traffic, 
and the Banking Act of 1935 with its creation of 
a central banking system. 

Congress extended the nuisance taxes 
June and July in 1937; repealed income tax pub- 
licity and required filing of duplicates of all income 
tax returns, barred suits against the Government 
under the gold clause act; increased the maximum 
for Federal borrowing up to $45,000.000,000; in- 
creased the powers of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and increased the lending authority of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

Notable among the accomplishments of the Con- 
gress were the enactment of the Social Security 
program, establishment of bargaining rights for la- 
bor in. the National Labor Relations Act and the 
Federal regulation of the bituminous coal industry 
and of excess quota shipments of oil out of the 
producing states. 

The London naval treaty was ratified, the neutral- 
ity bill extended a year and the World Court re- 
jected, and subsidies provided for American ship- 
ping operators. 


SOME 1,400 NEW LAWS 


Approximately 18,000 bills of all kinds were intro- 
duced, of which about 1,500 became law, about 
equally divided between public and private acts. 
More bills were reported out of committees than at 
any previous Congress on record. 

President Roosevelt vetoed more than 40 bills, in- 
cluding the bonus payment plan which immediately 
was reenacted over the veto. Among the thousands 
of bills that failed of final action were the Bank- 
head bill for up to a billion dollars of long-term 
loans to farm tenants or sharecroppers, the Frazier- 
Lemke $3,000,000,000 farm mortgage refinancing 
bill, lobby registration and anti-lynching bills, the 
Copeland revised food and drug bill and the 30- 
hour work week bill. 

The $150,000,000 Fiorida ship canal project and 
the $42,000,000 Passamaquoddy tidal power project 
in Maine were denied any aid. 

The Wagner housing bill, authorizing $460,000,000 
in loans and grants for slum clearance and low 
cost dwelling construction, passed the Senate, but 
failed of House action. 


WHAT THE COURT VOIDED 


Meantime the Supreme Court held 
tional the NRA,'the first Guffey bill to regulate in- 
terstate commerce in bituminous coal, the AAA 
processing taxes, the first railroad retirement pen- 
Sion act, the first act to regulate shipments of pe- 
troleum in fixed quotas, the Frazier- 
Lemke farm mortgage moratorium, the municipal 
bankruptcy act and certain administrative phases 
of SEC. The court upheld the Government in the 
devaluation of the dollar and also the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act. Most of the invalidated leg- 
islation dates back to the work of the 73rd Congress. 


LAWS AFFECTING BUSINESS 


the 


been created. 


until 


unconstitu- 


excess of 


Some of the important legislation of 74th 
Congress included: 

TAXES. To extend the nuisance taxes, expiring 
in June and July, 1935, for two years. This exten- 


Sion is estimated to have netted a billion dollars in 


two years. These nuisance taxes include 3-cent 
postage, gasoline levies, taxes on automobiles, tires 
and tubes, ‘toilet preparations, lubricating oils, 
radios, electric energy, refrigerators, issuance of 


stocks and bonds, stock transfers, produce futures 
and admission tickets. 

REVENUE ACT OF 1936. This is the tax program 
started by the President’s message March 3 and 
Congress, finally approving it, sent it to the Presi- 
Gent June 20. 

The President told Congress the Supreme Court’s 
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WHAT THE 74TH CONGRESS HAS DONE 
AND EFFECT ON OUR NATIONAL LIFE 





adverse AAA decision cost the budget $1,017,000,000. 
He proposed the new plan of putting the tax bur- 
den on “all corporate income whether distributed or 
withheld from the beneficial owners. (See page 17). 

REPEAL OF INCOME TAX PUBLICITY. Under 
an act approved on April 19, 1935, Congress repeal- 
ing the so-called “pink slip” publicity law, limited 
to State taxing officials, on written request of their 
governors, the right of inspection of income tax re- 
turns, made it a misdemeanor for any State official 
to divulge information acquired through such in- 
spection, except when testifying in judicial or ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

DUPLICATES OF INCOME TAX RETURNS. Af- 
fecting every income taxpayer, Congress in April, 
1936, required filing with every income tax re- 
turn a duplicate for tne use of collectors or others 
authorized to obtain copies. This law penalizes fi- 
duciaries, partnerships or corporations $10, or in- 
dividuals $5, for failure to furnish a copy with the 
original return, 

DELINQUENT TAXES. 
session passed a bill to reduce the interest 
delinquent internal revenue taxes to 6 per cent a 
year but the bill never reached action in the House. 


The Senate at the first 
rate on 


REDUCTION OF WINE TAX and simplification of 
liquor laws. Both Houses approved a bill primarily 
designed to simplify the liquor tax code and foster 
consumption of domestic wines. It cut in half the 
internal revenue taxes on dry and sweet wines, 
champagne, artificially carbonated wines, liquers, 
cordials, etc., and made other changes. It author- 
ized shipments of beer in tank cars, It liberalized 
some of the administrative restrictions in respect 
to liquor laws and set up as an independent agensy 
the Federal Alcohol Administration, instead of leav- 
The 


ing it a part of the Treasury Department. 
bill went to the President. 
SOFT COAL INDUSTRY REGULATION, A little 


NRA for the soft coal industry was set up in the 
first Guffey coal regulation bill. It created a Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission to draft a code 
fixing wages, hours of labor, fair practices and price 
fixing standards in the mining of bituminous coal. 

It penalized operators by a 13'2 per cent tax for 
to observe the code. The Supreme Court 
invalidated law, as a violation of the Fifth 
Amendment Constitution. The court held 
that delegating that power to a majovity to regulate 
an “unwilling minority” is a “legislative delegation 
in its most obnoxious form.” Last week a new Guf- 
fey bill to meet the court’s objections was given 
House approval and sent to the Senate; did not 
reach final action. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF OIL SHIPMENTS, The 
73rd Congress enacted a law to control shipments of 
so-called “hot” oil, or oil in excess of prescribed 
quotas in the producing areas. The Supreme Court 
held the law unconstitutional. The 74th Congress 
wrote into law a revised regulation, effective until 
July 1, 1937, which prohibits shipments or trans- 
portation from any State of contraband oil pro- 
duced in that State. Contraband oil is defined as 
any part of pertoleum produced, transported or 
withdrawn from storage in excess of amounts the 
State permits. Contraband oil may be forfeited 
and certificates of clearance for movement of oil 
from any area may be required, 

REGULATION OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES. 
President Roosevelt on June 16 approved a bill for 
federal regulation of grain, cotton, butter, eggs and 
potato markets. It is somewhat analogous to the 
SEC regulation of security exchanges. The law, to 
be administered by a Commodity Exchange Com- 
mission, is an amendment to the Grain Futures Act. 
It requires all commission merchants and 
floor brokers on these markets to register and all 
these commodity exchanges to operate under Federal 
license. Such fictitious transactions as wash sales, 
combination and cross trades are prohibited. Mar- 
gin money put up by customers with commission 
brokers must be kept separate and not used to ex- 
tend credit to others. The government will fix 
maximum trading limits in future contracts. 


COMMODITY CREDIT LOANS. Congress _in- 
creased the capital of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from $3,000,000 to $100,000,000. The pur- 
pose is to enable the Corporation to so margin loans 
as to enable it to borrow more freely from private 
sources on the security of the commodities at very 
low interest, without government guaranty. The 
interest saving is designed to be passed on to the 
the loans for marketing their 


failure 
that 


to the 


farmers receiving 
crops. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATIONS. 
man bill to amend the anti-trust 
discriminations in prices of goods to purchasing 
concerns with large buying power—such as the 
chain was finally approved by Congress 
and signed by the President June 20. It is designed 
the independent stores in competition 


The Robinson-Pat- 
law to prevent 


stores 


to protect 
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FAN MAIL—running as high as 40,000 letters a day 

is relayed to the members of Congress by postal 
carriers. 








with chain stores. The purpose is to outlaw 
rebates, discounts and other allowances when made 
to give unfair advantage and create a monopoly in 
business. It is to restrict economies from large scale 
buying within reasonable limits and prevent such 
undue discriminations in selling prices to purchas- 
ing concerns, Its sponsors say 1,500,000 independent 
retailers are affected. Its opponents say it will raise 
prices to consumers. 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. The Walsh-Healey 
other la- 


bill, for regulation of hours, wages and 
bor standards on Government contracts, passed 
both Houses and sent to the President. 


IN THE TRANSPORTATION FIELD 


MOTOR TRANSPORT REGULATION. The office 
of Federal Coordinator of Transportation expired 
automatically this month but one of the outstanding 
proposals of Coordinator Joseph B. Eastman, to 
put all motor buses and trucks en 
state commerce under the regulatory 


saged in inter- 
jurisdiction 
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“GOOD-BY, MR. CONGRESSMAN”’—When the 
Speaker's gavel raps for the last time, when the legis- 
lative machine comes to a halt, these massive doors 
at the main entrance to the House Chamber are closed. 








of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was writ- 
ten into law. 

RAILROAD PENSIONS. A railroad retirement pen- 
sion bill of the 73rd Congress was held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 decision. 
New laws, to meet the constitutional objections of 
the court, now stands on the statute books. One pro- 
vides for annuities to employes on attainment of 65 
years of age and continuance in service, and other 
annuities to those who have served with the rail- 
road 30 years or more. It establishes a Railroad 


Retirement Board as an independent agency. The 
other finances the pension plan by a _ levy 
of 3'2 per cent as an income tax against em- 


ployes and 3'2 per cent as an excise tax on the car- 
riers, both based on compensation paid those em- 
ployes. 

The law affects more than a million employes of 
railroads, express companies and sleeping car com- 
panies. The new enactment is befhg challenged in 
the District of Columbia Courts. 

TRANSPORTATION COORDINATOR. The rail- 
roads were assessed two dollars for every mile of 
road operated to finance the costs of the office of 
Coordinator of Transportation, but that law ex- 
pired June 17, 1936. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.) of Montana, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, in- 
troduced a bill for government ownership of rail- 
roads but that without action by 
either house. 

SHIP SUBSIDY. With enactment of the Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill a new shipping era begins. Under the 
measure passed last week, direct subsidies to the 
shippers take the place of ocean mail contracts. 

Stipulated by the law—Salaries of officials of 
subsidized lines are to be held to $25,000 a year. 


measure died 


American seamen are promised adequate wage 
levels. 
Permitted by the law Present mail contract 


holders can have to the United States 
Court of Claims for consideration of damage suits. 

SHIP SAFETY. Following the “Morro Castle” and 
other sea disasters the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee held an investigation and reported a number of 
bills. One resulting law, changing the name of the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection to 
“Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation”, in 
the Department of Commerce, created in that Bu- 
reau a Marine Casualty investigation board. 

The new law is designed in the interest of greater 
Safety at sea. 

A bill also enacted imposed on shipowners, Ameri- 


recourse 


— 


can and foreign, liability for loss or destruction on 
their vessels and made invalid stipulations limiting 
liability for loss of life or injuries. 


FEDERAL AID TO HIGHWAYS. A new law also 
authorizes $488,000,000 of future appropriations for 
Federal aid to highways over a two-year period 
through 1939. Among other things it includes aid 
in elimination of grade crossings and building of 
farm-to-market roads. 

FLOOD CONTROL. Two major flood laws were 
enacted. An omnibus act authorized future appro- 
priation of $300,572,000 for hundreds of War Depart- 
ment approved projects in 40 States. It sanctioned 
flood control compacts between States, authorized 
a flood control study by the War Department and 
specifically prohibited use of any of the funds in 
the bill for power projects. The other law was for 


the protection of the lower Mississippi Valley. It . 


provided for construction of a 100-mile long, 10 mile 
wide, spillway to relieve flood pressure. It author- 
ized $272,000,000. 


POWER LEGISLATION 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITY 
HOLDING COMPANIES. Congress on Aug. 26, 1935, 
enacted a 67-page law with the double title of 
“Public Utility Act of 1935” and “the Federal Power 
Act.” 

It vests regulatory powers over holding companies 
in the Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Power Commission. SEC can outlaw cer- 
tain types of holding companies but two holding 
companies may be erected upon one integrated sys- 
tem of operating companies. The law embraces 
holding companies of electric utilities and their 
affiliates. Large power companies have challenged 
the constitutionality of the law. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. Increased 
powers and increased funds were given TVA in an 
enactment in the closing days of the first session. 
It empowered TVA to construct new dams and gave 
it express power to. sell surplus electricity. TVA 
was authorized to issue up to $50,000,000 of bonds 
to facilitate the disposition of its surplus power 
with priority in such surplus to States, municipati- 
ties, counties and non-profit organizations. Begin- 
ning July 1, next, proceeds from the sale of this 
power are to be paid into the Treasury after de- 
ducting necessary operating expenses. A continu- 
ing fund of $1,000,000 for emergency use is exempted 
from this requirement. 

PERMANENT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, A per- 
manent rural electrification administration was set 
up, with $410,000,000 of funds to loan over a period 
of ten years for wider extension of power facilities to 
American farms, 


IN THE FINANCIAL FIELD 


BANKING ACT OF 1935. This law was an out- 
standing measure of the Congress. It is designed 
to strengthen the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board and increase control over credit. It re- 
organized the Federal Reserve Board and creatted 
a new open market committee as part of the sys- 
tem of control over the national credit resources. 
Some of its provisions interlink with other laws 
in recent years aimed at checking speculation and 
inflated credit. 

The act empowers a seven-member board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System to veto the 
election of the president of any Federal reserve 
bank and gives the Board control over rediscount 
rates in the Federal banking system. 


The new board may change at any time the re-’ 


quirements as to reserves against deposits, and may 
raise the requirement up to not more than twice 
that in force prior to this legislation. It expanded 
the power of the Federal reserve banks to make 
loans on improved real estate. 

The act also fixed total insurance of bank de- 
posits at $5,000 for any one depositor. 


AMENDMENT OF SECOND LIBERTY LOAN ACT. 
Congress provided for expansion of Government 
credit in this and other legislation. 


BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE. Amending Sec- 
tion 12-b of the Federal Reserve Act, Congress, ex- 
tended the powers of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. It provided that until July 1, 1938 (a 
two-year extension) whenever the Corporation 
deems necessary it can make loans secured in 
whole or in part by assets of the open or closed in- 
sured banks, on FDIC’s own terms. 

UNLISTED SECURITY TRADING. Congress 
continued indefinitely Federal sanction for national 
securities exchanges to trade in unlisted securities 
if the securities were admittd to the exchange prior 
to March 1, 1934. The new law requires registra- 
tion of over the counter brokers and -the filing of 
current information and periodic reports to SEC. 

BANKRUPTCY. The _ bankruptcy laws were 
amended. One bill for reorganization of railroads 


Was designed to ease the way for railways top- 
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heavy with debt. It prescribed new procedure as 
to petitions of insolvency or inability to meet debts, 
and for reorganization plans and court action, 
Another law related to municipal debt adjustments, 
It provided that creditors holding 5 per cent of in- 
debtedness certificates may have their day in court 
in municipal insolvency cases. It required accep- 
tance of at least 51 per cent of creditors’ claims 
in cases of drainage, irrigation, reclamation and 
levee districts and 75 per cent as to all other taxing 
districts before the court may confirm any reor- 
ganization plan. The law was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court. 


APPROPRIATIONS. Approximately twenty bil- 
lion dollars were made available to the Adminis- 
tration during the 74th Congress. That includes, 
however, four billion dollars in annual running ap- 
propriations. At the second session alone the direct 
appropriations ran about $9,000,000,000 and of that 
more than a billion dollars was for national 
defense. The appropriations include the final de- 
ficiency appropriation act, carrying $2,375,397,537, 
which besides its large work relief fund also pro- 
vides $456,651,860 for the social security program 
and $308,000,000 for emergency conservation activi- 
ties. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. Not only in aggregate ap- 
propriations of the two sessions, but in national 
funds, are all peace-time records broken by the 74th 
Congress. The regular War and Navy Department 
Acts during the whole Congress aggregated more 
than a billion and a half dollars. Of this amount 
$985,000,000 was for the Navy and $974,000,000 for 
the Army. Congress increased the Army air 
strength by 2,320 planes and authorized appointe 
ment of 1,100 reserve officers for a 5-year period. 


FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM. President Roose= 
velt proposed and Congress enacted a compre- 
hensive program for Federal aid to states in pro- 
viding for old age pensions and for unemployment 
insurance. Besides cooperation with the states it 
also provided some direct Federal appropriations 
for carrying out the new law. Its basic idea is that 
workers in industry on reaching 65 years will be 
eligible, though 70 years may be a temporary basis 
until 1940. 

It authorized large appropriations for grants an- 
nually to states for old age assistance, unemploy- 
ment compensation, aid to dependent children, ma- 
ternal and child welfare, and public health work. 
Congress has appropriated almost half a billion dole 
lars so far to start this program. 


RELIEF, Congress at the first session enacted the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, pro- 
viding a total direct appropriation of $4,880,000.000 
for relief and work relief “and to increase em- 
ployment on useful projects.” At the second session 
Congress, in its final deficiency bill, provided $1,- 
425,000,000 more for work relief. 


LABOR. A National Labor Relations Board was 
created to administer the law whose basic feature 
is the establishment of bargaining rights for labor. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Twelve million dol- 
lars annually is authorized to be appropriated for 
further development of vocational education in the 
states and territories beginning July 1, 1937. After 
1942, States will be required to match Federal funds 
up to 50 per cent, this ratio increasing up to 100 per 
cent in 1946, 


TO BENEFIT AGRICULTURE 


SOIL EROSION PROGRAM. The Supreme Court 
nullified the processing tax features of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. The Congress later en- 
acted a law, designed to avoid constitutional pit- 
falls, by establishing a system of bounties to farm- 
ers who apply soil conservation practices on their 
lands. This law runs only to January 1, 1938, after 
which the Federal Government is to make grants 
only to States to help them carry on their soil con- 
servation plans. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


NAVAL TREATY. The London naval treaty was 
ratified by the Senate without a record vote. 
It is designed to stop naval armament races until 
1942, but it places no limits on number of war vessels 
any signatory power may build within present types 
except as to 8-inch gun cruisers. 

The World Court was rejected by the Senate, 52 
to 36—not the required two-thirds for ratification. 
The St. Lawrence waterway treaty also failed. The 
present Neutrality Act was extended one year. 

VETOES. The President’s vetoes included not 
only the veterans’ bonus but a bill to appropriate 
$50,000,000 for seed and crop production loans for 
1936, in places of which he allocated $30,000,000 from 
the works relief fund. Most of the other measures 
vetoed were private bills. Among them, however, 
were a bill to create an air reserve training corps, a 
bill to sell the Port Newark, N. J., army supply base 
to the city of Newark for $2,000,000; and a bill to 
spend half a million dollars in building a Pacific 
coast fisheries research vessel. 
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LABOR: FEDERAL REGULATION OF WAGES 
BY LEVER OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ASSUMING that the Federal 

Government has an official 
labor policy, which it has, and 
that it is prevented by the Con- 
stitution from directly enforcing 
it in manufacture and produc- 
tion, as it currently is, has it any 
other weapon for making its 
policy effective? 

That question received an an- 
swer last week from both executive 
and legislative branches of the 
Government. 

Both answers relied on the power 
of the Government as a purchaser— 
as the largest purchaser in the 
country. 


Congress spoke by approving the | 


Walsh-Healey bill. It had been 
passed by the Senate a year ago. 
The House added its assent last 
week, passing the bill in a some- 
what milder form. 

The bill provides that those hav- 
ing contracts with the Government 
must pay prevailing wages and ob- 
serve fair labor standards on that 
portion of their production covered 
by the contracts. The Senate bill 
specifies former NRA standards. 

Even in advance of enactment of 
such a law, Public Works Adminis- 
trator Ickes found an opportunity 
of putting this form of pressure to 
work. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board had told him that the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, to which 
he had let a contract for $40,000, 
was, according to its findings, guilty 
of unfair labor practices as defined 
in the Labor Relations Act. 


STEEL BIDDER.-PENALIZED 

Since all bidders on the contract 
had submitted identical bids, irre- 
spective of the distance the steel 
had to be transported, Mr. Ickes 
found it possible to pick and choose 
among the companies to whom the 
contract might go. The law speci- 
fies the lowest bidder as the one 
who should get the contract. He 
had assigned this contract to the 
firm farthest away from the job. 

Then, in line with Labor Board 
suggestions, he withheld the con- 
tract from the Jones-Laughlin Steel 
Company and offered it to each of 
two firms which had not been cited 
for unfair labor practices. Here, 
however, he ran into difficulties, 
because these two firms refused to 
accept the business. New bids were 
called for. 

This incident occurred just after 
the Jones-Laughlin Company had 
been successful in having the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act declared 
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| cross State lines, 


unconstitutional as applying to steel 
manufacture, the decision coming 
from the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals at New Orleans, La. 

The importance of this case is 
that it is the first decision in which 


an order of the Labor Board has 
been passed on by a court. There 
have been many Labor’ Board 


cases decided, but the others have 
been efforts to have the Board en- 
joined from even holding hearings. 
The law provides that the Board’s 
cease and desist orders should be 
enforced by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, with appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. In this instance, the 
Board’s order was declared of no 
effect, since it sought to regulate 
labor relations in manufacture. 


BOARD'S ORDER SET ASIDE 

Specifically, the Board had asked 
that the company should reinstate 
with back pay employes alleged to 
have been discharged for union ac- 
tivity. The court held unanimously 
that the Board had overstepped its 
authority. 

Reasoning was based on the Su- 
preme Court's decision in the Guf- 
fey Coal Act case and in the NRA 
case of a year ago. In both these 
decisions, manufacture and produc- 
tion were held to be beyond the 
power of Congress to regulate on 
the ground that they did not di- 
rectly affect interstate commerce. 

In the Guffey Act case, products 
were designed to enter interstate 
commerce after their production. 
In the NRA case, products were 
finished from raw materials that 
had previously crossed State lines. 
In the steel case, decided last week, 
the Circuit Court held that, even if 
both raw materials and finished 
products cross State lines, manufac- 
ture is without direct effect on the 
stream of commerce. 


OTHER TEST CASES IN HAND 

If this court’s ruling is upheld, it 
carries with it the probable conse- 
quence that labor relations in all 
manufacturing and similar produc- 


tive operations are exempt from 
Congressional control. 
The Labor Board, however, has 


one other set of facts it expects to 
have ruled on, namely, whether 
labor relations may be regulated if 
the manufacturing process itself is 
carried on partly in one state and 
partly in another, the semi-finished 
goods being shipped from one State 
to another in the course of proces- 
sing. A shoe manufacturing com- 
pany case is expected to provide the 
test. 

On the other hand, those who 
wish to restrict Congressional power 
in labor relations seek to enlarge 
the meaning of the term manufac- 
ture. 

A beginning of such an attempt 
was made last week in argument be- 
fore the Circuit Court of Appeals at 
New York City. The case involves 
dismissal of an editorial worker by 
the Associated Press allegedly for 
engaging in union activities. The 
Labor Board had issued an order 
for reinstatement with back pay. 





The Associated Press, in contest- 
ing the order, argued that news 
writers are engaged in the produc- 
tion of news “stories.” The bulle- 
tins, usually transmitted across 
State lines, are the raw material. 
The news “stories,” which also 


are the finished 
product. Therefore, so the argu- 
ment runs, the worker’s contribu- 
tion, being production carried on 
within a State, has no direct effect | 
on the flow of information from its 
source to the readers. 


CRITICS OF THE COURT 

The reaction of organized labor 
to the New Orleans decision was 
given most forcible expression by 
John L. Lewis, head of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
Said he: 

“The decision is characteristic of 
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the judicial autocracy now being 
| created in our country. 

“Certainly it is time that the 
people and the Congress were 


Armed 
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aroused to the dangers of a judic- 
ial oligarchy, governing the Repub- 
lic through negative action and es- 


caping the responsibilities of af- 
firmative leadership.” 
ORGANIZING STEEL UNIONS 
Meanwhile the organizing cam- 
paign in the steel industry opens 
under the direction of John L. 
Lewis. He told steel employes that 


employers would shortly try to steal 
labor’s thunder by increasing wages 
by 10 per cent. Many companies 
had already agreed to give two- 
weeks vacations with pay, a de- 
mand which company unions had 
been pressing for a number of years. 
Various company unions, acting in 
unison, were promised other conces- 
sions, but were denied their princi- 
pal demand—an end to the veto 
power of top executives on the mat- 
ters bargained about. 

Mr. Lewis’ objective 
suade the company unions 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and 
thus make it one of the strongest 
unions in the American Federation 
of Labor. Possible membership is 
in excess of 500,000. The union is 
being built up on the industrial 
union plan, all workers in steel be- 
ing enrolled in one single organiza- 
tion. 

Organizers declared that they 
hoped the campaign could be car- 
ried through without any strike or 
other disturbances. 


LABOR WARFARE 

In two centers last week, how- 
ever, labor troubles led to violence. 
At Kent, Ohio, the Black & Decker 
Tool Company tried to open its 
factory despite picketing strikers. 
strikebreakers made their 
way into the factory with the aid 
of gas bombs, and the strikers, 
aided by workers from other fac- 
tories, beseiged the factory, rifles 
in hand. Fourteen persons were re- 
ported wounded. Labor Depart- 
ment mediators stood ready to of- 
fer their services. 

At Earle, Ark., 
share croppers 


1S 


to per- 
to join 


a strike of cotton 
led to action by 
vigilantes, who flogged at least 
three persons. The Department of 
Justice sent investigators to see if 
any Federal laws had been violated. 

A new Federal law affecting labor 
disputes is scheduled to go into 
operation when the President signs 
a bill on which Congressional action 
was completed last week. It prohib- 
its the transportation of strike- 
breakers across State lines for the 
purpose of interfering with peaceful 
picketing. 


Joun W. TAytLor. 
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Full- Floating 
Rear Axle, lasts 
longer, easier to 
service, more 
dependable. 


Dodge Safety- 
Steel Cabs, last 
longer, make 
your Dodge truck 
safer to drive. 


4 Main Bearings, 
not the usual 3 
bearings, make 
your truck last 
longer. 





Roller-Bearing 
Universals check 
ruinous back- 
lash, lengthen 
truck life, 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER 


Genuine Hydrau- 
lic Brakes, stop 
quicker and safer, 
save tires end 
brake linings. 
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ENGINE ADVANCEMENTS 
GAS ALONE, SAY OWNERS 


F you are going to buy a low-priced truck, do 

these three things. First, check it for gas and 
oil economy. Next, check it for known, acknowle 
edged quality features that you can see for your- 
self will save you money, Last, check delivered 
prices right in your community. 

Thousands who check Dodge against the other 
two lowest-priced trucks are amazed at the extra 
quality Dodge now offers in trucks priced with 
the lowest. 


DODGE DEALERS OFFER 
FREE GAS TEST 


We invite you to make a “prove-it-yourself” econ- 
omy test, say Dodge dealers. Owners say new 
Dodge trucks are saving them up to $95 a year in 
gas alone. But we don’t ask you to take their word 
for it. Use the little machine that shows how far any 
truck, new or old, will go on a gallon of gas. Com- 
pare! Get the facts! Ask for the Dodge truck “Show- 
Down” score card. See your Dodge dealer today. 
DODGE 


Division of Chrysier Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 






























Bapes 1'4-TON STAKE—6-Cy1.,, 

W. B.—Packed full of Dodge qual- 
hy features, yet priced with the low- 
est. Full-floating rear axle, genuine 
hydraulic brakes. Built $ * 
> a it, Get a show- 


a Viton, 6c, oe heen wandt 


onset ¢ prices at a. Seneih eub- 
ject to change without notice. Special 
equipment, including dual wheels on 
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VICTOR HUGO’S IN LOS ANGELES. The 
world of fashion calls Victor Hugo's charming 
Garden Room “Paris in Los Angeles”! And, as 
the diners pause to enjoy their Camels, Hugo 
says: “Our guests know fine tobacco. They have 
made Camels the outstanding favorite here.” 
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bring a sense of well-being and 


good feeling. That’s why people say: 


ON THE RYDER 
CUP TEAM. Henry 


Picard (right) i 


is rated 


the best golfer at full 
iron shots. “I know 


that ‘Camels 


set you 


right!’” he says. 
‘Smoking Camels 
aids my digestion. 
And Camels never 
get on my nerves.” 


~for Digittion’ cake... suite Qaonals | 

























“YOU KNOW WHAT rervous- 
mess and eating fast can do to di- 
gestion,” says Claire Huntington, 
public stenographer. “I find that 
smoking Camels makes food 
taste better and helps digestion.” 


a 


Camels stimulate 
digestion in a pleasani, natural way 
... increase alkalinity 





The human digestion responds unfavorably to ner- 
vousness and strain. It is definitely encouraged by 
smoking Camels. 

Scientific studies show clearly the manner in which 
Camels aid digestion. Using sensitive apparatus, it 
is possible to measure accurately the increase in 
i digestive fluids — alkaline digestive fluids — that 

follows the enjoyment of Camel’s costlier tobaccos. 

For a cheery “lift” and for digestion’s sake, enjoy 
Camels. They never get on your nerves. They are 
gexcie on your throat. You'll like the firmness of 
Camels too— no loose shreds annoy you. 























Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Careline 












COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


Camels are 






made from 
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CAPE MAY, N. J. 


The largest and only firepreef hotel | 
in this popular resort. 90 minutes 
from Philadelphia. 34 hours from 
New York. Directly on the ocean. All 
outside rooms. Outdoor pool. Cabanas. 


SERVING A 
DISTINGUISHED CLIENTELE 
Clifford Marshall, 


Resident Manager 0PC"S June 27 American end Eurepean Pian } 












finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 


GOLD-CUP WINNER! George Reis won the 
trophy three times!“'m a Camel smoker,” says this 
outstanding speed-boat driver. “I eat heartily, 
smoke Camels, and enjoy that feeling of well-being 
that goes with good digestion. Camels set me right!” 


MRS. WM. |. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
JR., popular Californian, well-known 
in New York and London society, 
says: “Camels are so mild. They please 
my taste and aid digestion.” 


other popular brand. 











Direction of ALFRED PALMER, formerly of The Astor, N. Y. and The Willard, Weshinater, D. C } 
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Politics Deplored 
In Civil Service 


;,XTENSION of the merit system 

in federal civil service finds few 
opponents in the press but the Con- 
gressional proposal to effect reform is 
styled by more than half the editorial 
commentators as a political move 
planned solely to benefit the party in 
power. Many editors commend the 
bill, however, as a move in the right 
direction. The bill failed of approval 
at this session. 


HE O’MAHONEY-LA FOLLETTE civil service 

measure is viewed by the majority of the press as 
no adequate remedy for the spoils system because, 
it is argued, its effect would merely be to retain in 
their jobs great numbers of Government employes 
appointed under the New Deal solely for political 
reasons without regard to merit. 

“That this reform is urgently needed cannot for 
a moment be doubted,” declares the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.). “Four years ago the spoils system re- 
turned to Washington on a scale unknown for 30 
years or more. Dozens of new bureaus and 
agencies were created. Hundreds of thousands of 
new employees were taken on. The majority in 
Congress argued that there was not time to obtain 
these workers through the Civil Service. The 
‘emergency’ simply would not wait. So under prac- 
tically every one of the ‘emergency’ laws Civil Serv- 
ice requirements were waived—to the delight of 
Jim Farley and his fellow-Democrats.” 

“Under the present Administration,” argues the 
St. Joseph News-Press (Ind.), “the merit system 
has received the greatest blow in its history. Un- 
der Hoover, 80 per cent of the Federal employes 
were required to conform to civil service require- 
ments. The number has now dropped to 57 per 
cent. ... The merit system had progressed under 
every President during the past 25 years, up to the 
present.” 


NOT DONE IN WAR EMERGENCY 


“The record shows”, according to the Davenport 
(Iowa) Times (Ind.), “that under the present Ad- 
ministration, the number of classified positions 
subject to civil service fell by 12,000, while the 
number of jobs outside the civil service increased 
by 150,000. The actual number is far beyond 150,- 
000 but many of the jobs are under what might be 
termed affiliates of the government and are not 
listed. 

“There was little excuse for junking the merit 
system. President Wilson did not find it necessary 
in the period of war when 300,000 were incorporat- 
ed into the government’s service under the civil 
service in a single year, 

“The ‘spoils system’ as practiced by Farley is one 
of the dark spots of the Roosevelt Administration, 
extending as it does through all activities of the 
government even to the administration of relief.” 

“It is somewhat remarkable”, suggests the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), “that members 
of Congress have not long ago seen the value of 
the civil service in not only assuring a more ef- 
ficient corps of federal workers but in relieving 
them of the constant pressure from the faithful 
seeking jobs. ... 

“Patronage sometimes demands, as much of a 
legislator’s resources and energy as his legislative 
duties. Under a civil service system, most of this 
trouble would be eliminated.” 


ANY CHANGE AGAIN 

“Drafters of the bill,” says the Chattanooga Times 
(Ind.-Dem.), “are certain their program would re- 
sult in a permanent and uniform Civil Service with- 
out working unnecessary hardship on efficient per- 
sons in some Government organizations who have 
been working for several years. 

“Almost any increase in the number of Civil 
Service employes would be an advance from the 
spoils system which has been in effect in too many 
Government departments and agencies, and it is 
to be hoped that the O’Mahoney bill is not only en- 
acted speedily, but is also tightened in its pro- 
visions so that merit and not party service will de- 
termine the availability or characterize the qualifi- 
cations required of Federal jobholders.” 


OLD SLOGAN REVIVED 


“In the latter part of the last century,” recalls the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Ind.-Dem.), “Civil Service 
schemes were adopted because of the scandals and 
abuses in making appointments to government jobs. 
It was then thought that the civil service would en- 
tirely cure the troubles. But it now seems that 
‘pull’ is used to get names advanced on lists, and 
to get better jobs, and nothing is left as a reward 
for faithful service. 

“A forward step was taken when restrictions 
against political activity were put upon people hold- 
ing jobs under civil service, but there were other 
ways to reach the powers, and these ways were 
often found. 

“Under the Wilson administration, the income tax 
law was put upon the country, andits employes were 
legion. Appointments under it were made without 


* reference to the civil service. Nearly 1,500 deputy 


marshals and deputy collectors were withdrawn 
from the classification provided by the civil service. 
Congress was responsible for this, but the President 
did not veto the action. But it was President Wilson 
who issued the order that no fourth-class postmas- 
ter should be appointed without a competitive ex- 
amination. 

“To the victor belongs the spoils’ seems to be 
the slogan of another day. ‘Turn the rascals out’ 
was a party battle cry in other years.” 


A BIT OF SARCASM 


“Without previous indication of interest in the 
Subject,” records the Milwaukee Sentinel (Ind.), 
“veteran Senators, all members of the dominant 
party and supporters of the Administration, found 
themselves in a high state of indignation about the 
influence of politics in the Government service. 

“Mr. Robinson . .. ‘angrily discussed the need for 
getting politics out of Government jobs, so that 
Congressmen may have more time for legislation,’ 
and Mr. Barkley professed the deepest solicitude 
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for ‘the humble employe who has no personal con- 
tacts with persons of political importance.’ 

“This is all admirable. An awakening on the 
part of Congress to the evils of the spoils system 
and the influence of politicians in obtaining public 
jobs and promotions for favorites, is sadly needed. 

“And when it is expressed by members of the 
party under which the merit system has been cal- 
lously disregarded and well-nigh destroyed, it may 
be interpreted as a healthful sign. Maybe they 
will speak to Mr. Farley about it.” 

Reviewing the history of the Civil Service and 
efforts made in the past to establish the merit sys- 
tem, the Concord (N. H.) Monitor (Ind.) contends: 

“The Roosevelt Administration has neutralized 
much of the previous progress which had been 
made in application of the merit system, but senti- 
ment for it is generally stronger than it ever was 





Guffey Bill Deemed 
A Futile Measure 


HE purpose of the revised Guffey 
bill, to stabilize the soft coal in- 
dustry, is favorably accepted as a 
worthy aim by practically all the com- 
menting press but nearly all believe 
it not practical in its price-fixing 
trends nor constitutional in view of 
the recent Supreme Court rulings. 


Discussing the attitude of the soft-coal opera- 
tors, the New London Day (Ind.) argues: “In- 
creased prices for their product, they say, would 
be the real remedy for their current difficulties if 
the revised bill is passed, but they realize that they 
cannot increase prices very much and still com- 
pete with gas, oil and water power used to produce 
energy and power. 

“There is strong competition for the business 
they would ordinarily get, price or no price, and 
likely to be keener competition than ever if they 
are obliged to increase their prices.” 

“The price-fixing feature,” according to the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “may or may not 
prove to be constitutional. The effort to fix prices 
would inevitably lead to the fixing of production. 
If the government says that coal must sell for so 
much, it must say how much coal shall be mined 
at each mine. This would call for an army of 
supervisors, and the net result would be that under 
advanced prices substitutes for coal would be 
found.” 

“Federal legislation and regulation,” in the judg- 
ment of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 
“form the favorite short cut in the solution of 
problems of industrial and social welfare, and it is 
easy to assume that there is no other practical 
way of gaining the desired objective. 

“But the constitutional line between State and 
Federal jurisdiction stands, and unless the ideal of 
State integrity within the Union of States is to be 
abandoned, State efficiency must be further 
tested.” 

(Editor’s Note. The Guffey bill passed the House 
but failed of passage due to a filibuster in the 
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New Farm Policy 


From the Boise (Idaho) Statesman (Ind.): 
I" is proposed to make the farmer, as far as pos- 

sible, economically secure on his farm, as a home 
and subsistence for his family, and then to pursue 
a hands-off policy and let him run his own affairs. 

Those who feel that there are definite values in 
farm life which must be preserved to the country 
can welcome such a program. It strives to provide 
for the farmer those aids which will adjust the 
unbalance between agriculture and industry, with- 
out subjecting him to the painful and humiliating 
dependent status which he has had to endure 
under the AAA. 

* * # 


From the Washington Post (Ind.): 

HERE is no magic formula by which the Gov- 

ernment can give agriculture a guaranteed as- 
surance of prosperity. Many of their wisest spokes- 
men are thoroughly disillusioned as to the long- 
range desirability of bounties and abortive efforts 
at Federal control. Intelligent farmers will be the 
first to welcome a shift of emphasis to policies that 








and the damage which has been done will inevit- 


ably be mended, and should be.” 


Senate.) 





will really help agriculture to solve its problems, 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The Minimum Wage Decision 

Sir:—The Supreme Court's decision 
declaring the New York minimum wage 
law for women unconstitutional is a vic- 
tory for women and an assurance that 
women’s rights as citizens are equal with 
men under the Constitution of these 
United States. 

As a trade unionist and a working 
woman of one of the largest industries, I 
know from experience that through 
State regulation of hours for women they 
have been displaced by men and goys and 
I also know that standards of wages were 
lower for men and boys under the State 
law for women than for the women do- 
ing the same work in the day between 
the hours of 6 a. m. and 10 p.m. I am 
further convinced that the enactment 
of laws by either State or national gov- 
ernment, based 1 the sex of the worker 
and not for the work, does not eliminate 
the evils of unfair competition or ex- 
ploitation of the labor of either men or 
women... 

Thinking women are opposed to be- 
coming serfs under domination of the 
State as are their brother workers, and 


believe (as does William Green, Presi- ° 


dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, “in so far as men are concerned”) 
that a “minimum wage tends to become 
the maximum” as much for women as it 
does for men. We believe that when 
the regulation of hours and wages be- 
comes the business of the State or na- 
tional government for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of its people 
such regulation of a people's rights must 
apply to men and women alike. 
KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Women's Union 
Local No. 6, International Brotherhood 
New York City. of Bookbinders. 
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Why Promises Were Broken 

Sir:—In your editorial of June 1 you 
called the attention to the President’s 
promises made before taking office and 
accused him of reversing himself after 
taking office. I feel he did not intend to 
deceive the electorate. But the condition 
of the United States of America was in 
financially, commercially and otherwise, 
when he took over the reins of govern- 
ment would make the Almighty shift 
into reverse. . 

Nobody, financiers, business men, or 
politicians knew how to get out of the 
mess. Mr, Roosevelt didn’t himself, I 
think, but he did the best thing he 
thought to do, and that was call in the 





financiers and business men and decide 
on what was best to do. After that con- 
ference, business and finance began to 
feel they were going to get back on their 
feet again, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was greater than Washington, Lincoln 
and Jefferson combined. 

But when he got authority from Con- 
gress to use his own way to stop slip- 
ping and climbing back—and he tried to 
do so—by creating work ard shortening 
the bread lines, and keeping people 
from hunger by splitting the dollar, go- 
ing off the gold standard and raising 
the income taxes, there’s where he parted 
with the financiers of this country. He 
has had to jump all their hurdles ever 
since, and where Lincoln has been 
praised to the skies, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has been hammered because he dis- 
covered they were eating more off the 
Government table than they were pay- 
ing for .. . Every bill he has sponsored 
to force the financiers to give back some 
of their ill-gotten gains has been de- 
clared unconstitutional. .. . 

Taft, Calif. JOHN W. DAY. 
x**e* 


Court and Constitution 


Sir:—Quoting from a speech by Don- 
ald R. Richberg, as published June 4: 
“The American people are being rapidly 
forced to answer the question as to 
whether they can preserve self-govern- 
ment in the face of an unprecedented 
exercise of power by the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Richberg so strongly desires to 
have laws passed that lead on to dic- 
tatorship that he cannot see that the 
Supreme Court’s judgment by nine men 
well seasoned in constitutional law and 
in a position not to be influenced by poli- 
tics, is more reliable thrn the judg- 
ment of those who are placed under po- 
litical influence—and the influence of 
others whose ego has so developed that 
they have come to believe that their 
judgment is infallible. 

It is true that the Supreme Court has 
slaughtered almost all the major New 
Deal laws of this Administration. Could 
they have done anything else and been 
true to their trust? No, not when even 
the President doubted the constitution- 
ality of some of these laws—and perhaps 
all of them.... 

The Constitution is to the legislative 
body what a good road map is to a tour- 
ist. If followed, it will take you to the 
correct destination. But the trouble with 
this New Deal Congress (on the advice 
of the Brain Trust) was that when the 
Constitution showed the correct course 
they kept turning to the left, and got 
lost in the bog of unjust, unconstitu- 
tional laws. J. C. BRILEY. 
Rays Crossing, Ind. 








Wants to Tax United States Bonds 
Sir:—You seem to be on the side of 
the “money changers.” This Govern- 
ment cannot stand and permit private 
bankers to issue private money and con- 
trol credits. ... The Constitution man- 
dates Congress to coin money and regu- 
late the value. ... The Constitution does 
not permit Congress to delegate the 
power to private banks to issue money, 
and yet Congress has ignored its man- 
date to coin money and regulate the 
value—and set up the Federal Reserve 
Act in violation of the Constitution, and 
turned over to the Federal Reserve 
Board the power to ssue Federal Re- 
serve notes. The Federal Reserve and 
its member banks now hold $17,000,000,- 
000 tax-free U. S. bonds drawing about 
$850,000,000 interest that we are taxed 
to pay. Match up this 17 billions of 
tax-free bonds against 17 billions of land 
and tax the bonds same as the land is 
taxed and relief will come to all of us. 
Aurelia, Iowa. E. W. HILL. 
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Hoover and Roosevelt 

Sir:—President Roosevelt saved the 
country by saving the financial system. 
Six months more of Mr. Hoover and 
all the banks in the country would have 
closed their doors. Hoover of all men 
to have the nerve to talk about fear! I 
was afraid to have more than $20 in a 
bank, so many had failed, and I think 
everybody else felt the same way. 
Grafton, W. Va. DR. R. D, STOUT. 

= 


A Word for Mr. Hoover 

Sir:—In your issue of May 11, Mrs. 
S. E. Long says, “I don’t see how he 
(Herbert Hoover) has the nerve to criti- 
cize President Roosevelt, when he had 
just as good a chance and never did 
anything constructive the four years he 
was in the White House.” 

President Roosevelt was elected as a 
Democratic President, with a Demo- 
cratic Congress, who have handed him 
billions, without a string tied to them. 
President Hoover was elected as a Re- 
publican President with a Democratic 
Congress, who vetoed every progressive 
measure he proposed. 

Had President Hoover had one-tenth 
of the freedom of action accorded to 
President Rooseveit, we would not now 
have 10 million unemployed and 20 mil- 
lion on relief. ... 

In this alphabetical age, U. S. A. evi- 
dently stands for Unlimited Spending 
Account. F. GRAHAM TOLLIT. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

x*ek 
AAA Benefits and Costs 

Sir:—Your pictograms are always 

good, as is the recent one of distribution 


+ 





of the AAA money by sections. But if you 
had deducted the average per capita cost 
of processing taxes to consumers—say $4 
per capita on the average farm family 
of 444—it would have been an even 
stronger comparison, namely, average 
benefit per farm: 


Midwestern States.........+.. $256.00 
Western States...... eecccece - 131.00 
Southern States........eeee+. 119.00 
Eastern States..... eeccccce «- 24.00 


Of course in the New England States, 
processing taxes actually cost the farmer 
more than benefits received by him, 
namely: 

Benefits received per farm....$17.99 

Cost of processing taxes per 

RONTE:  nccsncounesss 60 eeee , 19.21 

If you had shown the States of New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey separately in your pictogram, 
you would have to use a cellar instead 
of a silo, namely: 

Benefits received per farm....$10.21 

Cost of processing taxes per 

BONE: ne 0h d ewe Sos careveséouan 19.21 

For Maine you would have had to put 
an extension to the bottom of your front 
page to show the depth of the cellar. 
Lockport, N. Y. FRED J. LINGHAM. 

x * *® 


“Not Constructive?” 

Sir:—Your publication seems to offer 
nothing but criticism of the present Ad- 
ministration. The attitude of the chronic 
critic is not constructive, and seems in- 
dicative of political snobbishness in your 
case. 

One might justly surmise that you and 
your ilk intend to take a walk with Al 
and his gang. It seems to me that some 
credit is due the present Administra- 
tion for restoring neart and hope of the 
people in government. JAP C. DEAN, 
Lonewolfe, Okla. 

se 2 
Sees Liberty Endangered 

Sir:—I think your back page editorials 
are the clearest analysis of the political 
situation in our country of anything I 
see in print. You are doing a wonderful 
service to the country. I hope you will 
continue to stand for the Constitution, 
an untrammeled Supreme Court, the 
freedom of the press and of speech, and 
for States’ rights, for, the right of labor, 
to own and control one’s own property, 
and all kindred human rights which are 
now being undermined by sinister forces 
which are struggling for the mastery in 
our country and which seems to be get- 
ting the upper hand.... 

We need more men like you to lift 
their voices and uncover the neaning of 
the things which are daily taking place. 
May Heaven bless you. 

JULUIS GILBERT WHITE, 
Madison, Tenn, 








The Constitution 
And the President 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 

Little Rock speech on the Consti- 
tution is criticized by a majority of 
commenting editors on the ground 
that he places too great a stress on the 
need of a change in court interpreta- 
tion of the fundamental charter. 
However a large percentage support 
his views, arguing that desired re- 
forms cannot be achieved without 
such a change. 


“He professes to see a higher law in the Constl- 
tution than the Constitution itself,” asserts the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), with the conclusion that 
“his will would become the higher law, and that is 
dictatorship.” 

“The most ominous note,” says the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.), “is his quotation from Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, ‘What’s past is prologue.’ Quite 
clearly Mr. Roosevelt indicates that he thinks the 
constitutionalism of the past is merely a prologue 
for the extension of ‘equality of opportunity.’ But 
to be of value constitutionalism cannot be a pro- 
logue. It must be the motive of the entire drama 
of government. 

“By its very nature, a prologue is merely a pref- 
ace or introduction. In Italy the constitutional 
system was a prologue to Fascism. In Germany it 
Was made a prologue to Naziism. What has Mr 
Roosevelt in mind?” 

“His attitude seems to be,” according to the Hart- 
ford Courant (Rep.), “that the Constitution does 
not stand in need of direct change, and the sen- 
tence is likely to be quoted freely by the Demo< 
crats in refutation of charges that Mr. Roosevelt 
seeks to destroy the charter'of the Government. 
At the same time, the President insisted more than 
once during his speech that, with all due respect 
to the local units of the Government, the towns, 
the counties and the States, the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government must be enlarged.” 


NEW COURT PERSONNEL? 

“He seems to think,” suggests the Charlotte Ob- 
server (Dem.), “that if anything new is necessary, 
it is personnel and not principles. 

“Comment of this nature, coming from the Pres- 
ident whose sponsored legislation has suffered so 
violently at the hands of the present members of 
the Supreme Court, will focus greater thoughtful- 
ness on the part of the enlightened citizenry of the 
country upon this point.” 

“It is of record that the Supreme Court has re< 
versed itself on constitutional questions,” says the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.), adding: “It is 
plain that since the interpretation at any time de- 
pends upon a majority of the Court, that interpre« 
tation might well differ as the make-up of the ma« 
jority differed.” 

“An old division” is recalled by the Birmingham 
Age-Herald (Dem.), and that paper comments: 
“It is in ‘the highest court, represented respectively 
by the ‘liberals’ and the ‘conservatives.’ It runs 
throughout the country, amongst all the people. 
In a sense, the division exists in each of us who 
finds himself sometimes very literal, sometimes 
very interpretative. 

“The danger of interpretation is that that spirit 
sometimes is tempted more than it can stand to 
put its own personal bias or faith on the Constitu- 
tion as its proper interpretation.” 

The effect of the President’s views on the fram- 
ing of the Democratic platform is made a subject 
of discussion by the Worcester Evening Gazette 
(Ind.). That paper voices the views: 


CONVENTION MAY PROVIDE ANSWER 

“There is some reason to believe that the Presi« 
dent may favor a declaration on the Constitution. 
The Republicans at Cleveland have left the way 
open for this. And the President, in the first speech 
on his recent trip, raised the question of a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

“The essential question at Philadelphia will be 
the party’s attitude toward those portions of the 
New Deal which are now defunct. How much of 
the wreckage is he going to invite the voting public 
to forget? 

“What portions will he try to salvage? It is easy 
enough for a candidate, especially for this one, 
to forget a platform. But it is no easy thing for 
him to ignore a program which, until it collapsed, 
was operating to transform the entire business 
structure of the country. 

“He stood for certain definite policies two years 
ago. If he stands for them now, he will have to 
advocate a change in the Constitution. And, if he 
tries to launch an attack in that direction, he will 
find the Republicans already occupying the field, 
and strongly entrenched.” 





Quips in the News 


Just What's in a Name? 

The great tidal project in Maine seems to have 
changed for the nonce from Passomaquoddy to 
Passathabucky.—Boston Herald. 

* # * 


Field for Abundant Study 
Maybe the planners could work out some scheme 
to improve the quality of the submarginal pole 
ticians—Indianapolis News. 
* * 


Because of the Tumult? 
Congress may have to take another recess. It’s 
a cinch Congress and the Democratic party can’t 
be in the trenches at the same time. — Wichita 


(Kans.) Eagle. 
* * # 


Many a Slip, Ete. 

Politicians who claim that victory for their side 
is already in the bag discover later that the bag 
had a hole in it—Winston-Salem Journal. 

* * * 
Somebody Falling Down? 

There are said to be 10,000,000 unemployed in 
the United States. It’s hard to believe that there 
are that many people unrelated to some public of- 
ficial—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 
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A THOROUGH housecleaning 
of the system of corporate 
trustees is urgently needed, the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission tells Congress. A report 
of SEC's protective committee 
study, forwarded to the legis- 
lators June 18, describes an “un- 
healthy situation” which alleg- 
edly exists in the field. 
WwW. 
study 


O. Douglas, director of the 
and now an SEC commis- 
sioner, defined the trustee as the 
person or institution “through 
which holders of a corporation’s 
bonds must work out their legal 
rights.” Among its duties, Mr. 
Douglas explained, should be in- 
cluded the careful scrutiny of the 
corporation’s finances and securi- 
ties in order that investors may be 
fully protected. 


If the trustee neglects its duties, 
he pointed out, the issuer of the sé- 
curities can “play wide and loose 
with the assets of the company.” 

This report is the third section 
of a broad study SEC is preparing 
on the entire reorganization prob- 
lem. Surveys of municipal defaults 
and real estate bonds had previously 
been made public. 


WHAT THE HOUSE FOUND 
Incidentally, the House investi- 
gating committee, which has been 
delving into real estate bond de- 
faults for two years, issued a re- 
port on its findings at almost the 
same time. It charged that 5,000,- 
000 investors in real estate bonds 
have been “fleeced’”’ of $20,000,000,- 
000 by defaulted securities “racke- 
teering.” 
Both bodies 
tion is necessary. 


found that legisla- 
The House com- 









GET ACQUAINTED WITH INGRAM'S 
SHAVING CREAM/ IT WILTS WHISKERS 
QUIKKLY; MAKES SHAVES COOL AND 

STINGLESS. GET A TUBE OR JAR 

OF INGRAM’S AT YOUR DRUGGIST'S. 








SEC Reports Widespread Laxity and Urges 


Legislation to Protect Investors 





mittee, headed by Representative 
Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, Il., also 
demanded action by the Justice, 
Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments. 

SEC asks Congress to institute an 
integrated program aimed at cor- 
recting abuses which it claims to 
have found in the trustee system. 
This could be done, the report con- 
cludes, by: 

Setting up minimum standards 
for the content of trust indentures. 

Eliminating all conflicts of in- 
terests arising from trustees hav- 
ing proprietary interests in corpora- 
tions for which they also act as 
trustees. 

Forcing trustees to become active 
champions of the investors’ rights 
to the exclusion of all other inter- 
ests. 


COORDINATION SOUGHT 

Other important points 
proposed legislation: 

1.—It would not amend the se- 
curities acts, but would supplement 
those and other measures in such a 
way as to coordinate all existing 
reorganization. 

2—Control of indentures and 
trustees would be given to SEC it- 
self, the report implies. 

3.—Use of the mails and other 
means of interstate commerce would 
be denied issuers whose securities 
fail to meet the provisions of the 
standard trust indenture. 

4.—Whereas the Securities Act of 
1933 requires issuers to make “full 
disclosure of material facts,” the 
new act would give “protection.” 

Possible consequences of the pro- 
posed measure, as outlined by Mr. 
Douglas, follow: 

First of all, the large commercial 
banks, which generally act as trus- 
tees now, may be driven still more 
out of the securities business than 
they were under the securities acts. 

Then, institutions devoted solely 





in the 











HAWAII 


IN 5 PERFECT DAYS 


Travel by the Empress of 
Japan, largest and fastest 
liner on the Pacific, or Em- 














press of Canada. Round 
trip: $250 First Class, $170 
up Tourist Class. For a 


more leisurely trip take the 
Aorangi or Niagara. Round 
trip: $220 up First Class, 
$150 up Cabin Class. From 
Vancouver and Victoria. 
Details from your owN 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C, Na- 
tional 0758. 


Canadian Australasian Line 














to active trustees with the obliga- 
to spring up. 

Further than that, these new con- 
cerns may specialize in one certain 
industry or business as, for instance, 
real estate, railroads or some branch 
of manufacturing. 


ACTIVE WORK NEEDED 
On this phase of the program the 
report states: 
“We conclude that it is necessary 
in the public interest and for the 
| protection of investors: 
| (1) That the trustees under these 
| indentures be disqualified from act- 
ing or serving if they have or ac- 
quire conflicts of interest incom- 
patible or inconsistent with their 
fiduciary obligations. 


“(2) That they be transformed in- parte nse activiti 





HOUSECLEANING’ BANK TRUSTEESHIPS + 


to active trustees with 
tion to exercise that degree of care 
and diligence which the law attaches 
to such high fiduciary position.” 


TRUSTEES “INERT” 


Mr. Dougla 
and large, the 


the obliga- 


S ared that “by 
corporate trustee has 
been sitting idly by while bondhold- 
ers have been exploited.” His state- 
ment was based on the findings of 
the study, which the report summa- 
rized briefly in the following man- 


decl 


in 


ner: 

1—The trustee is merely a me- 
chanical agency, “a sort of book- 
keeping agency,” affording little 


real protection to bondholders. 
2—Inertness on 


part has allowed 


the trustee’s 
the release and 





substitution of collateral resulting 
in dilution of assets behind the se- 

| curities. 
3—In some tances trustees 


have even failed to perform book- 


Dries Fixing or ; Eedodia 


Two Contrasting Theories 


By SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


[Continued From Page 7.] 


dering a very valuable service to the 
public. 

Busses and trucks have done more 
to bring about efficiency and lower 
rates in railroads than all the years 
of regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is a clear il- 
lustration of the fact that competi- 
tion is able to accomplish for the 
public what a Government agency 
is powerless to do. 

If you have followed me with your 
approval thus far you must have 
reached the conclusion that the con- 
tinuation of our present form of 
Government necessarily calls for a 
return to price competition as our 


| 

| fundamental economic basis. You 
| will ask, what should be done 
about it? 


This is the year for the two na- 
tional conventions to meet. In one 
of these conventions have sat the 
representatives of all the powerful 
corporations which have been the 
worst offenders in the matter of 
price fixing. These men, and I say 
it without fear of, contradiction, 
have been doing more to change the 
American form of Government than 
all the soap box orators and parlor 
pinks in the country. 

According to the daily press I un- 
derstand that the Republican party, 
sponsored by these men, is about to 
adopt a “vigorous anti-trust plank.” 
I suppose that this plank will call 
for the same sort of enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws which we wit- 
nessed during the Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover era. But do not be mislead 
by their lip service to competition. 

This is not a poiitical speech, but 
I should like to suggest here a plank 




















. for the platform of either party. If 
Tei it does not become a burning issue 
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out their having 
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that it has al- 
rrevocably with- 
the right to con- 
sider the real facts. 

The suggested plank reads as fol- 
lows: 


“We believe that there is in- 
herent in all price fixing an eco- 
nomic fallacy. Prices if fixed 
are placed at levels so as to pro- 
tect producers generally, irre- 
spective of their efficiency. They 
are fixed at levels higher than 
would result from the free play 
of competitive forces under the 
law of supply and demand. 

“In our judgment, therefore, 
price fixing cannot succeed be- 
cause it creates and fosters the 
very things which tend toward 
depression and economic catas- 
trophe. 

“It tends to destroy the ability 
of the masses to purchase goods, 
consume them and return again 
to the market for more. It tends 
constantly to increase the lack 
of balance between producing 
power on the one hand and 
consuming and purchasing power 
on the other. It this lack 
of balance which brought about 
the depression and which will 
bring about at an early date a 
greater catastrophe involving 
our fundamental conceptions of 
government if a remedy is not 
now supplied. 


1Ze@ 


| people will reali 
ready been settled j 


1S 


“That remedy, we believe, is 
a return to price competition 
and a strict enforcement and 


Strengthening of the anti-trust 
laws. Price fixing in this coun- 
try being largely accomplished 
at th present time through 


the 
basing point systems, we recom- 


mend the enactment of a statute 
which shall outlaw basing point 
systems, together with such 
other amendments of the anti- 
trust laws as shall safeguard 
competition and prevent price 
fixing and monopolies.” 
I would like to close with this 
thought: Some tell me that the 
idea of having competition in in- 


dustry is archaic. Some tell me that 
we have tried it and found it want- 
ing. The truth is that competition 
has been non-existent in many in- 
dustries because of a lack of cour- 
age on the part of those in charge 
of enforcing the anti-trust laws, and 


because the Supreme Court has 
emasculated them. 

If price fixing is necessary to our 
economic then we should face 
the facts and know what we are 
getting into. I am not ready to be- 


lieve that the American people are 
willing to abandon their fundamen- 


tal business privileges so easily. I 
am not ready to believe that the 
American people are yet willing to 
so radically change their form of 
Government. Certainly, I will never 


the people should have 
changed 
fully 

are 


believe that 
their form of Government 
in this way without being 
aware of the processes which 
bringing about the change. 





New Securit Issues 
Registered With SEC 
HE Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY, Inc., 
$30,000,000 of first lien and refunding 
mortgage 3'4% bonds, Series E, due 
April 1, 1966. Net proceeds are to be 
applied to redemption of company’s 
6'2s of 1941. Negotiations for an un- 
derwriting agreement have not yet 
been started 


WEST VIRGINIA WATER SERVICE 
CO., Charleston, W. Va., $5,600,000 of 
Ist mortgage bonds, 4° series, due 








1961. Net proceeds will be applied to 
redemption of $5,260,000 principal 
amount of outstanding 5° bonds, 
Series A, due 1951, at 102% of par and 
accrued interest. Any balance will be 
used for general corporate purposes. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., of Chicago, 


is expected to be one of the principal 
underwriters. 


in an orderly fash- | 


terest, 
Concluding, 


ion, sometimes neglecting to see 
| that the title to the property behind 
the bonds is properly recorded or the 


securities certified. duties 


| 4—Trustees “commonly neglect | risk or responsibility, 
their duty to inform bondholders of word 
the issuer’s failure to pay taxes, in- SEC, citing a 


or other charges.” 

the report states, 
the light of the trustee’s mechanical 
and its absolution from real 


‘trustee’ is indeed a misnomer.” | 


— -— ——— 





| the New York Supreme Court, points 

out that the courts admit that no 
law protects the investor “against 
the low standards of trusteeship em- 
bodied in the average trust inden- 
ture, and that legislation is the only 
solution.” 


“in 


the use of the 


recent decision in 


' 








| 
| 











For Your Information 
SOME SCHENLEY 
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AIDING FOOD SALES. 
United States is eating and drinking its way 


“In a sense, the 





back to prosperity,” says a dispatch to the 
New York Sun from its Washington Bureau. 
Quoting the chief of the retail trade section 
of the Department of Commerce, which has 
been making a study and analysis of retail 
trade in the United States, the article states: 
“Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment has 
stimulated the restaurant business to a point 
where they are in a position to look forward 
to reaching an all-time high in sales volume.” 








is the 
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(also available in heh 


“You don’t have to be rich to enjoy rich whiskey” 
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“PUTTING ALL THEIR BILLS IN ONE BASKET” 


Saved the Day for the Harrigans 


to 


Bad hos- 
pital bill, ‘tom’s overcoat stolen, Peg’s mother needed 
That took all the savings—and a dozen or more 


and debts piled up besides. 


luck fell on them in threes as it usually does 
help. 
bills 

Something had to be done—if possible. In another 
generation the only thing that cou/d have been done 
would have been to humiliate one’s self before friends or 
relatives, or to go to the old fashioned unprincipled 
money bootlegger. 

But the Harrigans heard of the modern way of “put- 
ting all their bills in one basket” and getting a fresh 


start at Household Finance. What saves the day for the 


Harrigans and thousands of small income families annu- 
ally is paying off a// accumulated bills with a loan which 
can be paid back over a long period. This gives people a 
breathing spell—gives them a chance to work without 
worrying. Paying back a Household Finance Loan is 
not too great a strain on the family pocketbook because 
a monthly installment on the principal, plus the monthly 
on unpaid balance, is usually 


rate arranged to come 


within 10% of the monthly This leaves most of 


the 


income. 


monthly income free for current needs. 





Household Finance goes further still in its constructive 


‘ 


Through its 
this company strives to 


financial service American families. 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
help, educate, direct and encourage its customers to 
adopt scientific plans for home money management. 
With these plans thousands reduce living costs 10 to 20 


per cent—enough to get them out of the rut permanently, 


Free Booklet Explains How Low Salaried 
Families Make the Grade Financially 


If you would like to know just how much Household 
Finance means to the “‘Harrigans” and the half million 
families we serve annually, use this coupon and send for 
free samples of the pamphlets we distribute to the public. 
cm ae ces cones see cs nn cams ce ‘cms tm cms mm cases cum seu dees ci Gs i 


“Doctor or Famity Finances” 

c/o HOUSEHOLD FINANCE, Room 3053-F 

919 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please mail me, free of any charge or obligation, sample 
copies of the Home Money Manage ment booklets that you 
distribute to help families get a fresh start financially, 


ae ETE ERS I EB, Sal 
Fg Se _ - 
City State... 
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Congress Makes New 
Rules for Business 


HE job of running a business and 

of making a living in the United 
States will not be quite the same in 
the future as a result.of the latest 
session of Congress. Government, 
edged out of some fields by the Su- 
preme Court, is finding ways to push 
back to accomplish its ends. 


Authority to influence business policy by the di- 
rect method of NRA code control was denied to 
the national Government. But it now is back 
again with powerful indirect influence on policy 
through use of taxes designed to force income 
distribution. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the Federal Con- 
stitution stands in the way of Government control 
over wages and hours and working conditions of 
labor. So Congress, in appropriating huge sums of 
money, left discretion in its spending to the Execu- 
tive and this spending is used to bolster wages and 
to influence working, conditions. 

The door was closed by the Court to a combina- 
tion of Federal regulation of conditions of work 
with Federal approval of trade practice agree- 
ments sought by industry. A tightening of anti- 
trust laws in the retail field is the result. 

Government now is using its spending power, its 
taxing power and its power to regulate interstate 
commerce to accomplish many of the things that 
the Supreme Court found that it could not accom- 
plish directly. 

What that can mean to the business man and 
the farmer in planning for the future is learned 
from a glance at the proposals that Congress looks 
on with approval, and at the acts of executive of- 
ficials. 


A Penalty For Bigness 


Much New Legislation Designed 
To Favor the Smaller Units 


Back of much new legislation 1s the theory that 
bigness is a sign of improper advantage in busi- 
ness and should be penalized. 

NRA was criticized as an aid to bigness. Since 
the end of NRA President Roosevelt has expounded 
the theory on several occasions that size in itself 
offers advantages that Government should seek to 
remove to protect the little fellow. 

The session of Congress now ending started to 
write that theory into law. 

It agreed to give the corporation earning less 
than $2,000 a year—and most of them come in this 
*class—a decided tax advantage over the corpora- 
tion earning more than $2,000 a year. This ad- 
vantage was provided by expanding the principle of 
a graduated tax on corporation income based on 
size. 

Thus, the corporation earning less than $2,000 
would pay 8 per cent as a flat income tax, while the 
corporation earning more than $40,000 would pay 
15 per cent. 

But the difference does not stop there. 

Small corporations frequently pay out all or 
nearly all of their earnings, particularly when they 
are in the small income brackets. The result is 
that they are likely to be least affected by the new- 
style surtax on income retained in the business 
and not paid out in the form of dividends or wages. 

This tax is aimed at forcing corporations to pay 
out their earnings, so that they may be taxed in 
the hands of individuals as individual income sub- 
ject to high surtaxes. 


LIMITING DISCOUNTS 

Penalties on bigness are not confined to gradua- 
tions in corporation income taxes. 

Congress extended the idea by directing the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to establish limits on the 
amount of discount that a producer or manufac- 
turer can make in price based on quantity sales, 
if proof is offered that quantity discounts are tend- 
ing to promote monopoly. 

This new regulation is aimed at chain stores and 
mail order houses and is presumed by Congress- 
men to be in the interest of the little business man. 

One more evidence of the trend is involved in 
the plan to grade benefit payments to farmers ac- 
cording to the number of acres of land owned. In 
that way the farmer with a few acres of land 
would get more per acre as a Federal subsidy than 
would the farmer with a large number of acres. 

Other plans aimed at bigness—largely through 
special taxes—are in Congress ready to be paraded 
out during future sessions. 


AFFECTING LABOR POLICIES 

Confronted with new style corporation taxes in- 
tended to influence dividend policies, business men 
have to reconsider many problems of management. 

They have other things to think of as well. 

Harold L. Ickes, PWA Administrator, denied a 
contract for steel to a company on the ground that 
its labor policies did not coincide with the na- 
tional Government’s idea of labor policies. This 
decision came after a Federal Appeals Court had 
ruled the Wagner Labor Relations Act invalid and 
after the Supreme Court had denied that the Fed- 
eral Government had constitutional authority to 
regulate such things as wages and hours. 

With billions to spend the national Government 
is in a position to influence the labor policies of 
those with whom it does business. This is the road 
to be followed in reviving NRA. 


Return of the NRA? 


Tying Up Federal Contracts 
With Labor Conditions 


NTERING wedge for a modified NRA based on the 

spending power of Government is in the plan 

to force minimum labor standards on corporations 
accepting Government contracts. 

Both houses of Congress approved the idea, 
which now needs only White House action to be- 
come law, that companies doing business with the 
Federal Government should be required to: 

1—Pay minimum wages, based on the prevailing 
wage in their locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

2.—Maintain a 40-hour week for employes en- 
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BUSINESS activity throughout the country continued to show im- 

provement during the month of May over April conditions in 25 
States while recession was noted in only 12 States. 
ment this Spring continued to have as a basis sales expansion in many 
industries and is the more marked as industrial activity tended to level 
off in May after the usually rapid rise in April influenced by the 


The forward move- 


Department of Labor. 


need of replacement of material and goods after the Spring floods. 
These maps of monthly business trends are prepared by The United 
States News from the Federal Reserve System’s reports of check 
payments on individual accounts throughout the country with allow- 
ance made for changes in the wholesale commodity price index of the 





gaged on work for the Government. 

3.—Employ only male workers 16 years of age or 
more and female workers 18 years of age or more. 

4—Employ no convict labor. 

5.—Provide sanitary and nonhazardous working 
conditions. 

Companies failing to meet those conditions in 
fulfilling Government contracts would be subject to 
heavy fine and to blacklisting from future Federal 
work for a period of three years. 

The Federal Government 1s spending vast sums 
of money through industry. Under the prospective 
law that money will be spent through companies 
meeting wage and hour standards set by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 
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This is accepted by officials as the basis for an 4 


enforcement of labor standards on industry that 
can serve as a basis for a modified NRA. Next 
step is to seek cooperation of State and local goy- 
ernments. 


The Unemployment Problem 


Shortage of Skilled Labor 

Now Appears in Industries 
"THESE reports are pushing their way to the top 

of the pile getting attention of the Govern- 
ment’s highest officials: 

1—All estimates of total present unemployment 
in industry are little better than guesses. 





An estimate is officially made that 5,000,000 jobs 
have opened in industry since the bottom of the 
depression. 

Only a full national census, now scheduled for 
next April, can show definitely how many are un- 
employed and where. 

2.—A definite shortage of skilled labor is appear- 
ing in a number of industries, complicated by the 
WPA program. 

Some WPA contractors have asked for authority 
to increase hours of work, contending that they are 
unable to get carpenters and bricklayers with the 
pay they can offer. 

Mechanics and skilled building construction work- 
ers, getting up to $90 a month working for the 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKET 


By COL. L. P. AYRES 
President, Cleveland Trust Co. 

USINESS activity and the security 

markets will be moving in advancing 
trends during the second half of the 
year if they follow the courses marked 
by their averages in the election years 
of the past century. 

Such records, however, should not be 
interpreted as guides for business and 
stock prices in any one particular elec- 
tion year because 
data for individual 
years have followed 
most diverse courses. 

It is interesting to 
note that the low 
points for both bus- 
iness activity and 
stock prices are near 
the middle of the 

year, instead of in 
F 3 the election month. 
; . may well be 

Col. L. P. Ayres that there has gen- 
erally prevailed among business men 
during the election years of the last cen- 
tury something of cautious and hesitat- 
ing sentiment regarding of business pros- 
pects as the time for Presidential nomi- 
nations approached. But attitudes have 
usually become more confident after the 
nominations have been made. 

A number of key industries have a 
long way to go before the depression 
will be a condition of the past. 

The railroads are carrying about two- 
thirds as much freight as they did from 
1923 to 1925, which is taken as the base 
for most Federal index numbers. Build- 
ing construction is only about half as 
large in value now as it was then, In- 
dustrial production is about as great 
now as it was then. Meanwhile, popula- 
tion has increased by about 13 per cent. 

{The bulletin reviews the general 
business indices published by the 

Federal Reserve authorities cover- 

ing April, stated in terms which 

take their averages for 1923, 1924 

and 1925 as being equal to 100.] 

Since that time our population has 
grown by 13 per cent, so we shall not be 
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much in error if we consider 113 to be 
normal now for the official statistics if 
we remember that we are most con- 
servative in assuming that no general 
progress in our living standards should 
have been made in the past dozen years. 

On this basis, April figures showed in- 
dustrial production was 12 per cent be- 
low normal, construction contracts were 
58 per cent below and residential con- 
struction was 74 per cent below. 

Factory employment, on the same 
basis, was 25 per cent under normal and 
factory payrolls were 31 per cent below. 
Freight-car loadings were minus 39 per 
cent, department store sales minus 28 per 
cent, and expert trade, computed from 
other sources, minus 48 per cent, (From 
the Monthly Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company.) 





LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 


By JAMES D. MOONEY 
Vice President, General Motors 
Corporation 

oss seems to have spread through- 
out the world, during the last few 
years, some peculiar mental disease, 
some outgrowth of our trying to be too 
smart, a uaunting of all previous hu- 
man experience, a presumption that the 
experiences the generations before us 
i have had with simi- 
lar problems are 
worth nothing, a de- 
tachment from and 
contempt for reality. 
This mental dis- 
ease, “smart aleck- 
; ism,” we might call it, 
has spread through- 
out the world.... 
One of the symptoms 
of the disease is that 
the “intellectuals” 
J. D. Mooney = who »decome infected 
with it, subject themselves to none of the 
ordinary responsibility or discipline that 
must be accepted by anyone who pre- 
sumes to pose as an authority in any 
sphere of thought and endeavor—the 
discipline that impels such a person to 
know the axioms that have been de- 
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veloped by former students of the subject. 

In the fields of economics and govern- 
ment, we have had to sit up with a fierce 
deluge of words poured into the public 
prints and over the radio by those who 
speak as though men had just dis- 
covered these problems of how to earn 
their bread and live reasonably in peace 
with one another. 

An utter contempt is shown on every 
hand for the economic lessons of his- 
tory—for the laws of economic behavior 
—for the painful and priceless lessons in 
economics learned by the previous gene- 
rations of men as they sweated their 
living from this earth. 

Our fathers and grandfathers would 
have had little patience with many of 
these schemes for economic perpetual 
motion. Certainly there is this remark- 
able difference between our fathers 
and grandfathers, and ourselves; we are 
much “smarter” today and more “in- 
tellectual”—but we are not so wise. 

The fields of engineer'ng and produc- 
tion seem fortunately to have escaped this 
current mental disease. Men working in 
these fields must confront the discipline 
of the physical objects with which they 
deal. . . . It is these truths of science, 
and the disciplined minds of the tech- 
nologists and engineers who accepted 
them, that really provided the basis for 
our rapid technological development 
and improvement in our standards of 
living during the last 50 years. ... 

I sincerely believe the tried and true 
remedies of work and thrift, which have 
been solving humanity’s economic prob- 
lems since 50 years ago and since Adam 
and Eve, are the safest and surest solu- 
tion for many of these so-called “new” 
economic problems. 

The future of our country is just as 
bright as it was 50 years ago, in spite 
of the pessimistic and short-sighted 
prophets, who ballyhooed then, as now. 
There are just as many opportunities, 
and we have a far better set of tools 
with which to carry on. Let us chal- 
lenge these opportunities with hard work 
and thrift—(From an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bloomfield, N. 
J., June 16.) 








THE DOCTRINE OF SCARCITY 
By DONALD D. CONN 
Vice President, Transportation Associa- 
tion of America 

s¢,OR thirty years the lack of public 
understanding and sympathy and 

the political treatment which transporta- 

tion has received, has resulted in a vac- 

illating policy of punitive and restrictive 

regulation.” 

Agriculture and transportation are eco- 
nomically inter-dependent. Whatever 
affects the prosperity of one reacts upon 
t - the other. When- 
ever the doctrine of 
restriction and scar- 
city is applied to 
agriculture, it can 
only mean less ton- 
nage available for 
our transport agen- 
cies. This means 
lower earnings for all 
forms of transporta- 
tion, 

Today we estimate 
that 35 per cent of 
all classes of transport facilities are actu- 
ally idle; in turn, this means that capital 
remains unproductive and represents a 
definite hazard to all transportation 
credit. 

If the theory that scarcity brings 
higher prices and higher prices bring 
prosperity were actually true in practice, 
the transportation industry should and 
would be required to adjust itself ac- 
cordingly—reducing its physical machine 
and investment to new economic require- 
ments. But if actual experience over a 
term of years proves the fallacy of this 
doctrine, then it is time for all of us to 
face the facts as they are, and to demand 
a stop to experiments which are destroy- 
ing the very structures of these two great 
industries. . 

All forms of agriculture, industry, fi- 
nance, and transportation are affected, 
in one way or another, by the compli- 
cated situation. which now exists with 
respect to transportation. (From an ad- 
dress before the American Institute of 
Cooperation a. Urbana, Ill., June 16.) 


Donald D. Conn 





+ Works Progress Administration, and sure of their 


pay regardless of weather or illness, are showing 
little interest in outside jobs. 

Industry trained few apprentices during the de- 
pression and unions of skilled workers admitted 
few apprentices to their ranks. Now that demand 
is forcing industries to speed up there is a shorte- 
age of qualified workers. 

Officials report that as a result the tendency in 
industry now is to lengthen hours of work to utilize 
the skills available. This is leading to more pay 
for those working but for a slower absorption of 
new workers. 


PROSPECTS STILL BRIGHT 


3.—Underlying factors in industry continue favore 
able. 

A definite reaction is expected in the steel in- 
dustry after July 1 due to heavy activity prior to 
July 1 price increase. 

Sales of automobiles continue heavier than ex- 
pected at this season. While used car stocks offer 
a problem they are causing no serious worry. 

Activity in textiles is heaviest in fabrics used in 
industry. Stocks are reported to be accumulating 
in some of the finer goods. Cotton consumption is 
at a high level. 

Some prices, particularly in steel and in general 
building materials, are rising much to the regret of 
the Government’s experts, who see danger in that 
tendency if it becomes contagious. 


THE LABOR FACTOR 


4.—Labor trouble is the unknown factor in the 
present situation. 

Strikes are more numerous than in some months, 
but as yet are not involving any large number of 
workers. 

Most attention is being centered on the impend< 
ing drive to organize the steel industry. 

Backstage talk is of the prospect for a strike next 
Winter or Spring that would involve coal miners, 
steel workers and automobile workers. 

The American Federation of Labor faces the 
prospect of playing second fiddle to the Committee 
for Industrial Organization dominated by John L, 
Lewis if his organization drives are successful, 
Nearly all of the increase in union membership is 
occurring in the CIO industrial unions, 

Lewis is seeking to line up company unions in 
his program and is appealing to them to join, in« 
stead of treating the company organizations as oute 
laws. 


Congress’ Latest Trend 


Inclines to Price Fixing 
And More Power to Labor 


OMETHING more than emergency relief for the 

soft coal industry was seen by its backers to bé 
wrapped up in the latest Guffey plan for Federal 
regulation of the soft coal industry. 

Only a filibuster in the Senate served to keep 
the national government out of the business of fixe 
ing prices in industry—a venture of unpredictable 
ramifications. 

Price fixing has been demanded by important 
groups in agriculture for many years. It was tried 
on a modified basis in two costly experiments 
first, the Farm Board venture into support of cote 
ton and wheat prices; second, the AAA venture inta 
support of cotton prices through loans at 12 cents 
@ pound. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
fought with vigor against expansion of the price 
control experiments, and he was supported by 
President Roosevelt. 

His contention was that if the Federal Govern- 
ment should undertake to determine prices, instead 
of letting them be determined by a free play of 
competitive forces, then Government would gradu- 
ally be forced into the job of policing every plowed 
field in the land. He argued as follows: 

If prices are fixed by Government, then they 
will be fixed at a rate high enough not to force 
a large number of producers out of business. But 
at that rate, if profitable, producers will be tempted 
to increase their output. As output increases the 
product becomes a drug on the market, yet Gov~ 
ernment is forced to enforce the fixed price. To 
do that requires a police job much more difficult 
than the prohibition task. 

If Government is to undertake the job for coal, 
then demand will increase for an application of 
price fixing to farm products and to other raw ma-= 
terials. 

First to feel the influence of the demand would 
be oil, gas and other fuels that compete with coal, 
since without control of their prices coal markets 
might slip away despite the official efforts toward 
stabilization. 

The outcome predicted by Mr. Wallace was a@ 
strictly regimented society with Government re< 
sponsible for many of the details of policy and ad< 
ministration in private business. That situation in 
other countries has been dubbed fascism. 


The Peak of the Spending? 


Again Promises of Economy 
To Come in the Future 


NE more session of Congress has undertaken to 

establish a record for appropriations. 

The next Congress, Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau is convinced, will have to be an economy ses< 
sion, Word is going around that after the election, 
regardless of who wins, Government spending must 
be pulled up short. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s intention, according to well au 
thenticated reports, is to Stabilize the Federal bud- 
get, exclusive of social security plans, at between 
five and six billion dollars. 

Gov. Alfred Landon, Republican nominee, wanted 
Republicans to promise to cut Federal expenses by 
50 per cent, to about $4,000,000,000. 

The President’s advisers are convinced that with 
new taxes now projected the Treasury can obtain 
revenue enough to balance the Federal budget be« 
fore the start of the 1939 fiscal year. Governor 
Landon’s idea is to bring it into balance at once. 

High officials at the Treasury say that the all< 
important job confronting the President is to get 
outgo under control. 

That may mean approach to an end of the pe< 
riod when business men can look to Government 
to supply them with big business through pur« 
chases by millicns of recipients of Government 
checks. 

Owen Scorr. 
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A 1936 edition of corporation 

income taxes, regarded by 
the President’s advisers as the 
most important since 1913, is 
set for use. 


These new taxes, effective on the 
present year’s income: 

1.—Extend the principle of penal- 
izing bigness by widening the spread 
of corporation tax rates from the 
former 1214 to 15 per cent to a new 
8 to 15 per cent. 

2.—Establish the principle of gov- 
ernment influence over corporation 
policy by steeply graded taxes on 
corporation income not distributed 
to stockholders. 

3—Produce $800,000,000 of new 
revenue the first year and an esti- 

. Mated $700,000,000 thereafter out of 

corporation earnings. 

5.—Shift the cost of the new pro- 
gram of farm subsidies from the 
shoulders of all citizens to the 
shoulders of corporations. 


A 105-DAY BATTLE 

After 105 days of maneuvering, 
during much of which time his own 
fides expected defeat, President 
Rooveselt came through with a new 
tax program that he regards as ful- 
filling the principles he laid down. 

The questions are: 

What did the President ask in the 
way of taxes? Why did he ask 
them? What did he get? How will 
the taxes he did get be expected to 
work in practice? 

Mr. Roosevelt figured that the de- 
struction of processing taxes to fi- 
nance the AAA and enactment of 
the soldiers’ bonus put a hole 
amounting to $1,137,000,000 in his 
budget. To fill the hole he asked 
Congress for $620,000,000 of perma- 
nent revenue and $517,000,000 of 
temporary revenue. 

His suggestion was that Congress, 
to obtain permanent revenue, should 
repeal all existing taxes on corpora- 
tions and substitute a steeply graded 
tax on the portion of corporation 
income that was not distributed to 
stockholders. 

REASON FOR TAX 

The reason for that suggestion was 
Outlined by the Treasury as three- 
fold. 
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Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 
it work for you? 
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follows: 
8 per 
1l per 
13 per 
15 per cent on 


A super tax on the 
be applied at these rates: 


is greater. 


profits. 
dividual income taxes. 


duly enriched” processors. 





MAJOR POINTS OF N-W TAX PLAN 


NEW taxes, approved for action by Congress, include: 
Graduated rates on the taxable income of corporations as 


cent on the first $2,000. 
cent on the next $13,000. 
cent on the next $25,006. 
all over $40,000. 


part of corporation income not distributed to 


7 per cent on the first 10 per cent of retained income. 
12 per cent on the next 10 per cent. 
17 per cent on the next 20 per cent. 
22 per cent on the next 20 per cent. 
27 per cent on the balance over 60 per cent. 


Small corporations would pay the 7 per cent supertax on the first 
10 per cent of income retained or retention up to $5,000, whichever 


A capital stock tax of $1 per $1,000 of capitalization in place of 
the present tax of $1.40 and continuation of present taxes on excess 


A removal of the presént exemption of dividends from normal in- 
A levy of 80 per cent on refunded processing taxes which “un- 


Import taxes on animal and vegetable oils. 
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+ WHAT THE NEW TAX LAW MEANS TO BUSINESS + 








tax—which compares with the 4214 ; seeking to grow by plowing back 


per cent tax which the original 
House bill offered as a maximum. 


WEIGHT OF THE LEVY 








First, Treasury figures convinced 

its officials that controlling owners 

| of large and rich corporations were 
avoiding the high surtaxes on big 
individual income by leaving their 
earnings in the corporations. Mr. 
Roosevelt said that the Treasury in- 


corporation income would be with- 
held from stockholders in 1936 and 


| 
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revenue, passed by the House and 


| embodying the plan conceived by 


the Treasury to represent the Presi- 
dent’s ideas, called for repeal of all 
then existing Federal corporation 
taxes and substitution of a tax on 


| the part of the income not dis- 
formed him that $4,500,000,000 of | 


thus would be taxed at the former | 


rate of from 12'% to 15 per cent in- 
stead of at the individual income tax 
rate of from 4 to 75 per cent. 
Second, the Government's finan- 
cial advisers concluded that growing 
corporation reserves were a factor 
in causing and prolonging depression 
by serving as a source of “leakage” 
from the stream of purchasing 
power. They offered the President 
figures which they said showed that 
corporations had not used their re- 
serves during the depression to bol- 


ster this purchasing power of wage | 


earners, 

Third, the Treasury experts con- 
vinced Mr. Roosevelt that corpora- 
tion earnings were not bearing their 
full share of taxes when contrasted 
with individual incomes, and that 
corporation earnings were rising 
much faster than other earnings 
and were thus in a better position to 
bear added taxes. 


| WHAT PRESIDENT ASKED 
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So corporation income was singled 
out to bear the permanent added 
taxation. 

To get $517,000,000 of tempo- 
rary revenue, the President sug- 
gested new but temporary taxes on 
the processing of-a large number of 
farm commodities, as well as a 
“windfall tax” to get back part of 
the processing tax money refunded 
to processors by the Supreme Court. 

What actually did he get? 

The plan for obtaining permanent 
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tributed ranging, for corporations 
earning more than $10,000 a year, 
from 4 per cent to 42% per cent. 
The Senate turned down the idea 
accepted by the House. It voted not 
to scrap the existing taxes on corpo- 
ratiof income, but to impose on top 
of them a flat additional, or super, 
tax of 7 per cent. Then to make up 
an income deficiency the Senators 


| agreed to increase surtaxes on in- 


dividual incomes from $6,000 to $50,- 
000. 


| THE COMPROMISE 


Out of those two viewpoints came 
the plan that finally was offered to 
both houses under a Conference 
agreement. 

The rates of this plan are found 
in the box at the top of this page. 

They show that all corporations 
with net income will still need to 
pay a tax on 1936 income. The rate 
depends on how much money they 
earn, ranging from 8 per cent on the 
first $2,000 to 15 per cent on all over 
$40,000. Mr. Roosevelt had favored 
repeal of the straight taxes on cor- 
poration income. 

But then there is to be a new 
schedule of taxes super-imposed on 
the regular corporation income taxes 
to carry out the idea the President 
wanted carried out. 

Thus, if a corporation earned more 
than $40,000 a year, it would pay 15 
per cent on all above that amount, 
and if it decided that sound prac- 
tice required that all earnings be re- 
tained in the business instead of 
being paid out to stockholders, there 
would be an additional tax imposed 
amounting to 27 per cent. 

The result would be a 42 per cent 





A corporation that wants to pay 
out all of its income can escape the 
super-tax but still will need to pay 
the corporation income tax. Its 
stockholders then will need to pay 
the normal individual income tax 
and the individual income surtax on 
the income they receive in the form 
of dividends. 

The Treasury expects to realize 
620,000,000 additional tax dollars 
from the application of this new tax 
combination. 

But that is not all. 

The House had repealed the Fed- 
eral tax on capital stock amounting 
to $1.40 per $1,000 and the present 
tax on excess profits. 

The conference plan retained 
those taxes, reducing the capital 
stock tax from $1.40 per $1,000 down 
to $1. Also, the conference imposed 
steeply graded taxes on personal 
holding companies in order to force 
that income into regular tax chan- 
nels. 


WHAT FRIENDS AND FOES SAY 
Opponents of the new tax plan 
argue that it will discourage thrift 
in business and will result in penal- 
izing the young corporation that is 


| 


earnings into expansion. 


Its proponents, on the other hand, 
argue that by forcing distribution 
of corporation earnings the govern- 
ment will.strike at one form of tax 
evasion and will remove a practice 
that leads to depression by bottling 
up income in reserves rather than 
having it paid out to workers or 
stockholders for spending and in- 
vestment. 

When it came to plans for tempo- 
rary revenue, the President’s sugges- 
tions were only partially accepted. 

Both houses of Congress turned 
down the idea of reenacting proc- 
essing taxes, even on a much modi- 
fied basis at rates far under those 
that prevailed during the days of 
the original AAA. 

But both Houses accepted the 
President’s suggestion for placing a 
high tax on the portion of process- 
ing taxes refunded by the Supreme 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


United Gas & Electric Co. 

1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

June 17, 1936 

The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 
two and one-half per cent (2':%) on the 
outstanding 5% Preferred Stock of the 
Company payable July 15, 1936 
stockholders of record June 30, 1936. 
_J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer, 


to 


Court to individual processors. 
The Treasury estimates that with 
the new taxes, federal revenue in 


the next fiscal year will run up to } 
about $5,600,000,000—a new high 
since wartime. 
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cisco”. 
smoothness attained by resilient trucks of special design, 
this new, full standard-width train has among its many 
features: 


REGISTERED NURSE-STEWARDESS, 
the welfare of all passengers. 
exclusive Overland Route feature between Chicago and 
IN UPPER BERTHS, another 


WINDOWS 


California. 


exclusive Overland Route feature. 
with completely equipped kitchen from which coach 
passengers are served low-cost meals, at their seats. 











Overland Route, always the shortest, 
fastest between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, now offers still faster train service 
on the Streamliner 
Completely air-conditioned, with extra riding 
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CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Now in Regular Service 
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NOW IN SERVICE 
“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


Companion train of the “City 
of San Francisco". Pullman and 
coach equipped. 3934 hours 




































Chicago and Los 





"City of San Fran- 


Lv. San Francisco...... 
Ar. Chicago....... 
Time shown at Chicago Is Central Standard Time 


5 “Sailings” every month—each way 
Lv. Chicago . 
Ar. San Francisco... 





weokes Pee ee Ct 
2nd morning. ...... 7:52 A. M. 

a cate oeaatt sa emeies MC 
2nd morning......... 9:30 A.M. 


“Sailing” Dates: From Chicago—Sth, 11th, 17th, 23d, 29th of each month. 
From San Franelsco—2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th, 26th of each month. 


who looks after 


BEDROOM CAR, an 


COACH.-BUFFET 
904 Girard 


Union Paelfie Raliroad 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


6S. Le 
Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH WESTERN* UNION PACIFic 


There will be an extra fare charge on this train. All 
space, Pullman and coach, is reserved and may be 
secured in advance. 


For complete information, ask 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
148 So. Clark St. 
Chicago, lil. 


Trust Co. Bidg. 
alle St. 





Angeles. 5 round trips each 
month. Extra fare. 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 


Pullman and coach equipped. 
39% hours between Chicago 
and Portland, Ore. 5 round 
trips each month. No extra 
fare. 


DAILY— 
“CITY OF DENVER” 


The only 16-hour streamline 
train between Chicago and 
Denver with Pullman accommo- 
dations, including Bedrooms, 
Compartments, Sections with 
windowsinupperberths. Deluxe 
coaghes. Overnight, every night. 































































































No extra fare. 














offer lo buy, or asa s 


Thia announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securitics for sale, or at an 
italion of an offerlo buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus, dated June 16, 1936; the prospectus 
does nol constitute an offering by any Principal Underwriter in any state in which such Princip 

u 


Inderwriter is nol qualified lo act as a dealer or broker. 


New Issue 


$60,000,000 


June 16, 1936 


The Texas Corporation 
312% Debentures, due June 15, 1951 





Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from June 15, 1936 to date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. The names of the several Principal 
Underwriters (as defined in the Federal Securities Act of 1933 as amended) in respect of the securities lo which 
the prospectus relates, and the amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject to the condilions speci- 
fied in the Underwriting Agreement, are sel forth in the prospectus. Among such Principal Underwriters are: 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Incorporated 


Field, Glore & Co. 





Dillon, Read & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Blyth & Co:, Inc. 


Mellon Securities Corporation 
Edward B. Smith & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Company Lze Higginson Corporation Dominick & Dominick 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Uiiad States Mars 


Vol. 4. June 22, 1936. No. 25 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


























been completely controlled by the President of the 
United States. 

Without Mr. Roosevelt’s instructions, commit- 
tees have hesitated to report bills. Upon command of 
the White House, leaders in the Senate and House have 
pressed bills for passage. 

By far the most important piece of legislation passed 
has been the revolutionary change in the tax system. 

Businesses and industries of every kind, large and small, 
are affected by the new law which attempts a social re- 
form in the guise of a tax measure. The proposal has 
been condemned by newspapers friendly to the New Deal 
as it has been denounced by independent-minded publica- 
tions from one end of the country to the other. 

Despite a prolonged deadlock between the House and 
the Senate, the President has forced the acceptance of his 
“reform.” 


RECALLING THE 


T Congress which has just ended its labors has 


What shall be said now of the 
promise given the whole country 
not quite a year ago to the ef- 


PROMISE MADE 
LAST AUGUST fect that the Administration had 
about completed its program? 


Consider this excerpt from the letter of Mr. Roy W. 
Howard, head of the Scripps-Howard chain of news- 
papers, addressed last August to Mr. Roosevelt and made 
public at the White House. Said Mr. Howard in part: 

“Any experienced reporter will tell you that 
throughout the country many business men who 
once gave you sincere support are now, not merely 
hostile, they are frightened. Many of these men 
whose patriotism and sense of public service will 
compare with that of any men in public life, have be- 
come convinced and sincerely believe: 

“That you fathered a tax bill that aims at revenge 
rather than revenue—revenge on business; 

“That the Administration has side-stepped broad- 
ening the tax base to the extent necessary to approxi- 
mate the needs of the situation; 

“That there can be no real recovery until the fears 
of business have been allayed through the granting 
of a breathing spell to industry, and a recess from 
further experimentation until the country can re- 
cover its losses. " 

To this letter the President replied on September 2, 
1935, with a defense of his policies and then gave this 
promise: 

“This Administration came into power pledged to 
a very considerable legislative program. It found 
the condition of the country such as to require drastic 
and far-reaching action. 

“Duty and necessity required us to move on a 
broad front for more than two years. It seemed to 
the Congress and to me better to achieve these ob- 
jectives as expeditiously as possible in order that not 
only business but the public generally might know 
of those modifications in the conditions and rules of 
economic enterprise which were involved in our 
program. 

“This basic program, however, has now reached 
substantial completion and the ‘breathing spell’ of 
which you speak is here—very decidedly so.” 


NEW TAX LAW " Ek remeres 

ngr violat 1 edge. 
SIEVING i, cas ox: oleae ¢ ees 
TO BUSINESS raise revenue. The Senate of- 


fered a bill that would raise even 
more than the needed revenue. But, alas, since the Sen- 
ate did not accept the principle of reform demanded, the 
President promptly exercised his influence upon the 
House and finally upon the Senate conferees and the prin- 
ciple of a punitive tax on thrift and prudence was jammed 
through. 

Could anything be more disquieting to business than to 
project a complete change in the system of calculating 
taxes on business at the very moment that the nation is 
struggling to recover its composure in an economic sense? 

Anybody who takes the trouble to study what it means 
to have a specific penalty imposed on an undistributed sur- 
plus must come to the conclusion that the Government 
in effect says it knows more about the management of a 
given enterprise than do its owners and managers. For 
to a large extent insistence on the disbursement of a sur- 
plus is an intrusion in management. 

Whether a company should save up for a rainy day, ac- 
cumulate a reserve to take care of a pay roll when profits 


The tax plan presented to 


Subscription Rates: 


THE “BREATHING SPELL” CONGRESS 


President Roosevelt's Promise Last August That Business Would Have a ‘Breathing Spell’ 
Has Been Followed by the Most Drastic Change That Has Come in Twenty Years 


In the System of Taxation Affecting Business 





By DAVID. LAWRENCE 


decline is something which hitherto has been associated 
with foresight and prudence. 

Hereafter a fascist government in America is to say 
what shall be done with surpluses. To retain earnings 
has been made virtually prohibitive. The damage to the 
borrowing capacity of corporations is incalculable. No 
longer can investors be assured of a substantial cushion 
of company funds to take care of interest payments. 

No longer also can the management of companies that 
have borrowed money be assured that defaults will not 
bring changes in policy and control and thus jeopardize 
the value of a going concern. 


SOUND ADVICE 
DISREGARDED 


Senators George of Georgia 
and Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Democrats, who have been 
friendly to New Deal legislation 


BY PRESIDENT 
throughout could not swallow 


the new tax plan. In their report to the Senate, they 
said that it would “operate to substitute through tax pres- 
sure bureaucratic judgment instead of ownership di- 
rection and judgment as to what is sound, prudent, and 
a financially wise policy necessary for steady employment 
and general prosperity.” 

All the arguments against penalties for maintaining sur- 
pluses were marshalled by the business men of the country, 
the best accountants, the most friendly newspapers to no 
avail. The President accepted the advice of a small group 
of reformers and nobody else. 

The Roosevelt promise of a “breathing spell” was for- 
gotten in the melee. 

To the oft-repeated cry of the followers of New 
Dealism that critics “are always tearing down” and of- 
fering nothing in its place. the experience with the tax 
bill reveals that all the constructive alternatives sug- 
gested were brushed aside as so much nonsense while the 
reformers who had the ear of the President kept him 
steadfastly behind the principle embodied in the House 
bill—a punitive tax on surplus earnings. 


TUGWELL BOOK 


The importance of the fascist 
scheme injected by means of the 
tax program, namely, Govern- 


SETS FORTH 
FASCIST PLAN ment control of corporation earn- 
ings and management, was re- 


vealed by Dr. Rexford Tugwell in a book called “Indus- 
trial Discipline” published in 1933 just as the New Deal 
was getting under way. Dr. Tugwell said: 

“Capital allocation would depend upon knowledge 
from some planning agency, of how much for a 
measured future period ought to be put to one use 
rather than to another. Given this information, the 
first step in control would be to limit self-allocation. 
This is the first great problem in this field. 

“Assuming, however, that each industry had its 
various firms either combined or sufficiently closely 
associated for practical action, how then would the 
problem be attacked? 

“In general the principle invoked would be to drive 
corporate surpluses into the open investment mar- 
bet. «os 

“To meet this problem, it is frequently suggested 
that a tax be imposed on funds, over and above re- 
placement, which are kept for expansion purposes. 

“If funds were forced into the open investment 
market and if there were control of new capital is- 
sues, the problem would be as adequately met as 
seems necessary to the advocate of the general idea. 

“Orice all funds were forced into the investment 
market, however, some other means of supervising 
their uses would be needed. This might be done 
thtough federal incorporation of businesses. For new 
capital issues, then, revision of original charters 
would be necessary. An alternative to this some- 
times suggested is a tax on unused capacity which 
those who argue for it believe would achieve many of 
these same results. .. . 

“If industrials were to be controlled, incorporation 
of business enterprises would need, in effect, to be 
transferred from the States to the nation, though 
some subterfuge might need to be employed; the flow 
of new capital into different uses would need to be 
supervised; prices would have to be controlled, and 
some vital interests, now partly or wholly neglected, 
would need to be protected. These last would in- 
clude the weaker businesses, consumers, workers, 
farmers, and technicians, all of which suffer now 
from disadvantages and discriminations, which are 
too obvious to be denied. 





“All of these seem from the present point of van- 
tage, necessary elements of a scheme which would 
give the Federal Government powers commensurate 
with the responsibilities widely laid at its doorstep.” 
Thus it will be seen that control of capital alloca- 

tion is one of the basic purposes of New Deal fascism. 
Although Mr. Roosevelt had pledged himself to let the 
country digest the program of Congress which upon ad- 
journment in August, 1935, was in itself considered most 
revolutionary in developing the Federal function, it ap- 
pears that the Tugwell tax doctrine was needed to finish 
off the whole scheme and Mr. Roosevelt could not resist 
the temptation to deal a solar plexus to private industry 
in 1936 just on the eve of a campaign in which Dr. Tug- 
well has urged that there should be a war of class against 
class. 

If the purpose of the new tax bill had been to balance 
the budget or if there were real gains to be derived in a 
revenue sense, the new tax proposal might have been 
swallowed as a temporary affair made necessary by the 
emergency. If it were merely the rates that were to be 
changed and not the whole system of taxation, there 
would be less reason for criticism. 

The new tax bill, however, is not supposed to raise 
enough money to balance the budget—it will not fur- 
nish 25 per cent of this year’s deficit—and notwithstand- 
ing this the Administration proclaims the tax plan as a 
permanent tax policy. 


WHAT VALUE IS Two other major pieces of leg- 

islation have just been enacted 
THERE LEFT IN which contradict the spirit as well 
SUCH PLEDGES? 


as the letter of Mr. Roosevelt’s 

promise of a breathing spell. 
Thus the Walsh-Healey bill gives the Secretary of Labor 
power to fix wages and hours of labor at factories which 
directly and indirectly work on government contracts. 
Businesses of course that do work for the government can 
hardly have one set of wages or standards for private con- 
tracts and another for government projects. 

The net result must be a raising of the cost of work 
done for government and likewise an increase in costs to 
the private consumers of those same products. 

The Robinson-Patman law completely revolutionizes 
the system of purchases to be made by chain stores and 
probably increases the difficulties of the independents by 
forcing more and more integration of those producers who 
specialize in making products for chain store companies. 

There is some doubt about the constitutionality of both 
measures but there can be no doubt that the two laws in- 
volve fundamental changes in many varieties of businesses 
not at all contemplated a year ago when the pledge of a 
“breathing spell” was given. 

FATAL LACK OF Mtr. Roosevelt in September, 

1935, spoke of the importance to 
COOPERATION business of knowing in advance 
WITH BUSINESS “the modifications in the condi- 

tions and rules of economic en- 
terprise” which were involved in his program. Does not 
a forced rearrangement of fiscal policy for every business 
in the country involve a change in the “rules of economic 
enterprise?” 

If within ten months a drastic reform is projected which 
was not suspected in September, 1935, what new and un- 
anticipated changes will Mr. Roosevelt propose to the 
Congress next January in the event that he is reelected? 

Clearly we have come to a fateful hour in American 
history when solemn pledges issued from the White House 
cannot be taken at face value. 

It is plain that President Roosevelt either does not 
know how to cooperate with business or does not care to 
cooperate. 

It is plain also that either Mr. Roosevelt has become a 
convert to Hitler and Mussolini fascism and is planning a 
governmental control by the State of all business or else 
that the President is drifting in a kind of emergency op- 
portunism and does not know how much his inability to 
adjust himself to economic evolution in America is re- 
tarding recovery today. 

It is plain also that what the American people must 
demand is a leadership that knows how to reconcile con- 
flicting viewpoints and does not drive groups and classes 
farther and farther apart at a critical moment in the life 
of the nation. ; 
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